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[conc.upeD.] 
CHAPTER XIV. 
RETROSPECTION. 


Hveénu Barrineron was the only son of the 
proud and somewhat arrogant Lewis, Earl of 


Berresford, and his wife, the gentle Lady Mary | 


Barrington. 
wish left ungratified, the young heir grew to 
manhood with much of his father’s haughtiness, 
and some of his mother’s mild gentleness. When 
very young, he was seized witha desire to make 
the tour of Europe, and though the earl would 
have preferred that this should not have been, 
the pertinacity of his eloquent son so won upon 
his good sense that he gave his consent. Ac- 
companied by his tutor, a staid Scottish clergy- 
man, the young nobleman set forth. The earl | 
trusted to Mr. Lockwell to keep his son in a 
rational course, at least, and engaged in his par- 
liamentary duties he gave little heed to the con- 
duct of his heir. 

Northern Europe had opened her treasures of 
beauty and art to the eye of the young tourist— 
France with her thousand gaieties failed to absorb 
his attention, and he directed his course towards 
Spain. The languor of her delightful climate, and 
the voluptuous gorgeousness of her mellow skies, 
filled Hugh with fervid admiration, and all 
through the soft, bright summer he tarried in 
Spain. 

While there, he met at a masquerade, Isabel 
Martinez, the eldest daughter of a Spanish hidal- 
go, of high rank, and no inconsiderable wealth. 
Like many other maidens of her nation, she was 
beautiful in no ordinary degree, and her beauty 
was remarkable, and attractive for its very rare- 
ness in that southern clime. Her complexion 
was the clear Spanish olive, her features fault- 
lessly regular, her lips like the damask rosebud, 
and her teeth like real pearls. She had the soft, 
silken, abundant black hair of her race, but her 
eyes were blue as the English skies in June. 
Her voice was soft and sweet 


Highly educated, not an expressed 
ently 





as the notes of a 
harpsichord ; and she sang the impassioned songs 
of her land with a depth of tenderness which 
wound the meshes of her fascination close around 
the heart of the impulsive Englishman. But she 
was artful as beautiful—a polished Circe—lead- 
ing men by anod of her queenly head, or the 
droop of her matchless eyelids. 

Barrington was 
raptured. 


entranced, 
He idolized the fair Spaniard, and 


fascinated, en- 
, 


would have given life, hope, heaven, up to her if | 


she had asked it of him. 

Don José Martinez, the father of Isabel, looked 
upon the attentions of the young Northerner to 
He 
held in high and haughty reverence the blood of 
h he 


vowed with many an oath that never should the 


his daughter, with a true Spanish distrust. 





the noble race from w sprang, and he 
hand of Isabel he given away in marriage to a 
white-hearted Briton. 

and love is ever hopeful 
y His grave old Scottish 
tutor looked on in horror and di 


But Hugh persevered, 
Lject. 





of attaining its « 
ust; he was a 
tachment of 
his pupil toa Catholie was to his mind abso- 











most devout Protestant, and this 





intely frig] 





‘ul! He reasoned with Hugh, plead 
with, and entreated hig ; but his words fell upon 
a deaf car. He dared not write home to the earl! 


an account of the turn matters were taking, lest | 


he might lose his exceedingly lucrative post for 
But 


the poor old gentleman was in a fever of dis- 


having allowed such things to transpire. 


content, and the frequent lectures which he in- 
flicted on his pupil only served to make the 
young man more headstrong, and the passionate 
Isabel 
regard. 


more decided in her manifestations of 


' 
Throw two young persons of opposite sexes 


together—ive them every opportunity for love- 
making that you can desire—assure them that 
they were made for each other, and that the one 
is not complete without the added half of the 


other; and ten to one they will end in hating | 


hira 





each other! But, on the « y, interpose an 





obstacle between them, forbid their 
} 


intercourse, 
lace belts and bars between them, kick the pre- 
P I 


laway match 
Hence the prohibi- 


suming lover out of doors; and a 





will be the inevitable result! 
tions of Don José, and the fretting of good Mr. 
Lockwell, served only to hasten the catastrophe 
which both apprehended. 

Isabel, though kept a sort of prisoner in her 
father’s house, contrived to have frequent meet- 
ings with her lover, and by his passionate plead- 


ings he won her over to his wishes. Once his 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
! 


wife, and there could be nothing to fear. Her 
father would have no longer power over her, and 
they could live and love in a routine of bliss! 
And one night, deneath the calm stars of an 

October sky, Isabel Martinez went forth, with 
| only her waiting-maid to attend her, and joined 
her lover in the grove at the lower end of the 
garden. There was a chapel dedicated to Juno 
in an orange thicket just beyond, and here a 
Spanish priest, who had been bribed well for the 
occasion, was in waiting. Thither, in a trans- 
port of delight, Hugh bore the trembling maiden, 
and before the moon had reached the midnight 
zenith they were united in marriage. 

Horses had been provided to mke the happy 
pair into France ; and there Hugh had rented a 
pretty bit of a cottage, situated in a fine garden, 
and furnished it for the reception of his bride. 
Here he fondly expected to enjoy such happi- 
ness as all of us hope for, but never attain. For 
two weeks the time passed much as he had wish- 
ed it. 
love for him as he had dreamed, and he regretted 
not, with her soft arms around him and her 
breath upon his cheek, the fearful risks he had 
invoked in making her his own. He had, with- 

outdoubt, wakened the most fearful wrath of 
| Don José, forfeited forever the respect of Mr. 

Lockwell, and perhaps so far incensed the earl, 
his father, as to lead him to disinherit his dis- 
| obedient son. 
| Isabel’s eves, he forgot it all, and called himself 
| blessed! 
| At the end of a fortnight, this domestic felicity 
|} was broken in upon by visitors. The people in 
the neighborhood were disposed to cultivate the 





Isabel was as wildly passionate in her 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





But drinking in the passion of 





acquaintance of the new-comers, and Hugh could 
| not help feeling proud at the admiration which 
| the royal beauty of his wife excited. Among 
those who first honored Mr. Barrington’s cottage 
with their presence, was a young, handsome and 
dissolute nobleman, named Eugene De Fleury. 
He was a count, in rank; and high in favor he 


soon became with the fickle Isabel. His sensual 


compliments pleased her, his ready wealth fas- 
cinated her; and listening to him she forgot her 
hnshand, and ignored the marriage vows which 
| bound her. 

| One wretched morning, Hugh Barrington 
| awoke to the knowledge that his wife had fled 
| with Count De The brief note which 
| she condescended to leave behind her, explained 
| all! She had wearied of Hugh 
cool-blooded love ; 


‘leury ! 


Barrington’s 
she had won a warmer heart. 
With Count De Fleary she would be happy ! 
Her husband need not seek her, she could never 


come back to him. 
Her cool, 


He was to her as one dead! 
added 
exposé of her inconstancy, fired the soul of her 
| hush he 

arms of her vi 


indifferent letter, and this 





and, and vowed to sear her from the 








» paramour, at the expense of life 





to them all, He secured to 


R 


whose stronghold in the Pyrenees he had once 


t were necessary 











his parts rald la Laineur, an outlawed bandit, 


been permitted to visit; and together with this 
desperate man, he set out on the track of the 
fugitives. 

He traced the 


of Florence 


scene ensued 


m to Italy, and near the outskirts 
they were A 

Hagh wife, and 
De Fleury, of course, refused to give her up 


overtaken stormy 


demanded his 





Fa aa 





THE RESCUE OF MABEL WARD. 


Hugh protested, and the count drew his sabre, 
promising to sell his life deyly in her defence. 
Ineoneed at Ue ODSUHE yy age wal, W 

on Rinald, and in a few moments the half dozen 


servants which composed De Fleury’s household 
were borne down, and only the count remained 
by Isabel. In another moment, the purpose of 
the infuriated Hugh would have been gained— 
his wife would have been torn from her betrayer, 
but De Fleury was ‘not prepared to yield his 
enemy such a triumph. He flung his arms 
around Isabel, kissed her passionately, and at the 
same moment, buried his poignard to the hilt in 
her breast! Then, before either the horrified 
Hugh or his more hardened companion could 
interfere, De Fleury raised the instrument of 
death from its reeking sheath, and would have 
plunged it into his own heart, had not Rinald, 
outraged at being foiled in his purpose—hastily 
cocked a pistol and shot the count through the 
head! 

This was the history of Hugh Barrington’s 
love experience ; and the falsity of Isabel, whom 
he had so loved and trusted, nearly drove him 
mad ! 
the smiles of women—and he laughed the idea of 
love to scorn! 

He returned to England, to find his father, 
Lord Berresford, on his death-bed, and prostrated 
by illness, the earl had no heart to chide his son. 
A few weeks afterwards, the death of the earl 
made Hugh Lord Berresford by right; but he 
refused the title, and the emoluments which it 
brought. 
made a misanthrope by the depravity of one 
after 
burial, he returned to the obscure estate of Glen- 


He was roused against socicty—he hated 





He was disgusted with everything— 


woman—and immediately his father’s 


ton Priory, to brood over the misfortune which 
had made his life a wreck. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


“They worked by day, they worked alway, 
As brave tars only do. 

When from the wave they strive to save 

A sinking vessel's crew!” 
Ovt upon the wide Atlantic—cut adrift from 
and launched upon the world 
Steadily the good ship “ Rochester” 
ploughed her way; and the hearts of her passen- 


the world, of 


waters ! 


vers and crew were cheered with the reasonable 
prospect ofa speedy voyage 





, together with the 
confined to. their 
state rooms, for the first few days out, by sea- 


Mrs. Lawrence and Ma! 
other female passengers, were 
sickness, but this ordeal over, they entered with 
keener zest into the enjoyment of the sublime 
beauty of the “ great deep.” 

For a hopeless sorrow, there is no balm, asid 


from a strong faith in the wisdom of an over 


ruling Providence, so potent as a clese com- 


munion with some grand and mighty wonder of 
The 


unison with the grief-waves in 


of the ocean-t 


Matel’s 


breast, and from its continual striving, she took 


throbs 





nature ! great 


heat in 





courage 

For the first three weeks out, the wind con- 
tinued fair, and the sky mainly clear, but at the 
commencement of the fourth week, the we r 





sudd 


The 
the north cold and piercing, 


wind came down from 





nly changed 


black clouds covered 


—— 


a 





the face of the sky, and weather-wise old tars 
turned over their quids, shook their heads, and 
Preres--y4 the olewd. WAT eran ve 
of business.” Evidently a heavy storm was 
approaching, and everything on board the 
“ Rochester ” was made snug and taut, in antici- 
pation. 

Before morning, it burst upon them in all its 
fury. The ship had drifted into low latitudes, 
and a genuine hurricane might reasonably be 
expected. All that day the storm raged; the 
ocean was made into hills and valleys, and 
throngh the tumult the tortured ship groaned 
and surged with the continued strain made upon 
her timbers. One by qne, the masts were cut 
away to ease the laboring hull; and on the 
second day of the storm, the morning dawned 
upon the “ Rochester,” a mere wreck. Every- 
thing that pradence could suggest was done to 
ensure the safety of the crew and passengers. 
On the third day, the storm, in a measure abated ; 
but an appalling discovery was made by the 
captain which turned all joy into apprehension. 
The vessel had sprung aleak, and on sounding 
the pumps, there was found to be two feet of 
water in the hold! 

The pumps were manned, and worked with a 
zeal which only men who toil for life can ex- 
ercise. 


— 


And then, as hour after hour wore away, 
and the water steadily increased, their energy 
flagged, and the silence of despair began to come 
upon them! 
acourage which in them oftentimes overcomes 


Then it was that the women, with 


time and cireumstance, came nobly to the work, 
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| going down, down, down, and the 


| around her—she listened to 











The moment approached. Each one felt the 
shuddering of that once noble ship—the trem 
bling which shook the wretched hulk from stem 
to stern! then, there was a groaning plunge, a 
* Rochester" 
was no more! 

Mabel had clung to a plank which had been 
torn from the deck ; and when cast by the waves 
overboard, she had not relinquished her hold! 
Cold, and darkness, and undefined shapes. were 
cries, shricks and 
dying groans, but still she retained her hold 
the bit 
eternity. 


upon of wood which kept her from 

Then there was a long, long period of float- 
ing on, and on; all through that dismal night, 
until the first breaking of the welcome morn 


With the earliest gleam of light, Mabel lifted her 


eyes, and beheld the snowy wings of a great 








and side by side labored with the brave crew for | 


deliverance. 
Mabel’s tender hands were blistered by the 
rough work, but she did not shrink from it; for 
if her life was hopeless, she had no right to cast 
it away as of no account. 
But all the efforts of the crew of the 
Rochester for deliverance 


fated 
the 
water steadily increased, and the only hope re 


were in vain; 


maining rested in the boats. They were got up, 


provisioned, and made ready for launching 


A 


heavy wind from the southeast arose, the waves 


Even this frail hope was to be swept away 


washed recklessly over the decks—the boats were 
torn away, and were engulfed in the mad waters 
Those of the sailors who were able to work were 
lashed to the pumps; and the captain went about 
striving to infuse hope into the sinking hearts of 
the passengers 

and the 


Evening settled down, aed vol 


ume of water had driven all upon deck, 





erTen 
where 
they managed to maintain a precarious hold upon 


the spikes and cordage which the storm had not 











torn from the bulwarks. The sea was calmer 
but the vessel was rapidly settling, and the cay 
tain very plainly told those about him that she 
could not kee at until morning! There 
was nothin »dot wait for the event which 
was so surely approact It is a terr 

thing to face death thus—to see him «lowly but 





steadily coming upon ne, each moment loosen 
ing the distance, until at last the fata spring is 
made, and we sink powerless into his ” 
hrace ! 

Male! and Mrs. Lawrence remair 
and the anvarying fortitade which th 
ed was the admiration of or 





vessel but a little way off! A thrillof joy awoke 
her for a moment to pray for help, but she was 
too cold and benumbed to utter a word; and of 
what avail would her weak voice have been— 
even could she have controlled it * So she closed 
her eyes again, grappled the plank in a last 
despairing effort, and waited for fate ! 

Presently, there was a quick sound of ap- 
proaching oars, but she hardly realized it—she 
was sinking down, down in an icy whirlpool 
which destroyed every faculty—her senses were 
ebbing away, life itself seemed departing—then 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
she felt human arms around her, the warmth of 
a human face was held close to hers—a breath 
was on her cheek—the breath of a living body, 
and she knew no more! A blank came upon 
her lite—a void which nothing of earth filled ! 


CHAPTER XY. 
“ “pir erate hind wer fis Z 


Behind a frowning p' 
He hides a smiling face.” 





“My be 
praised !"” 
Mabel was awakened from the lethargic slum- 


her into which she had fallen, by the sound of 


lost lamb! found again—God 


these words, uttered in a voice strangely and 
sweetly familiar. She lay still, with closed eyes, 
wondering from whence the sound had emanated, 
and fearing to trust her sight lest she should 
find the sweet presence to have been only a dis- 
tempered dream. But surely the hand upon her 
forehead was no illusion; and she opened her 
eyes at last, and met the eves of Hugh Barring- 
ton looking down into her face ! 
she exclaim- 
There 


nothing in the surroundings which she had ever 


“Good heaven! where am 1?” 
ed, raising herself to look around. was 


seen before. Evidently, she was lying in the 


state room of a large vessel. There were crim- 
son lounges and carved chairs—resting upon a 
carpet which looked like a pile of Syrian roses ; 
curtains of azure silk—pictures rare and beavti- 
the 


swinging languorously 


richest 
to 
His voice quieted her 


ful; and lamps of workmanship 


and fro in’ silver 
chains. 
“ You are in safety, Mabel; sleep!” 
He held her hand in his, and smoothed back 
the hair trom her brow, with that soft, caressing 


And 


lulled into security by the blessing of that long- 


movement so grateful to her weariness 
pined-for presence, she slept 

Again, when she awoke the san was shining 
in at the cabin windows, and through them she 
caught glimpses of the blue sea mppling and 


sparkling into ridges of azure pearl in the bright 





Now, she was strong enough to ques 
tion evervthing, and she remembered clearty all 
the scenes through which she had been brought 


up to the present moment 














Mr. Barrington (she could not think of him as 
Lord Berresford) still sat by her side, and met 
her look of inquiry by a quiet, self-assured 
smiie He looked like one very well tsfied 
with himself, and with the world in general 

“Mabel, mv child,’ the old words were «weet 
to her—* are you happy 1” 

She blushed faintly, bat she anewered him 
truly 

‘Yes; Tam happy! 

“And I, too,am happy, Mabel!" He gathered 
he his arms as he spoke—" 1, too, am 
} Appy ' sweetly, strangely, wonderfully hay py ' 
A happiness my heart has hangered for in all 
these vears that we have walked apart! Mabe, 
mv beloved, may J tell vou all abont it? 

Then, ve owly, stopping often to look into 
her eves as if to assure himeelf of her reality, he 
= ted to her the « nta of th veare which had 

shy had ¢ away from the 

ipse was a lover's, and ts frequent 

tender expletives micht not interest th aber 

. we wi vive ite ef t ef r wn 
wort 

Mr. Barrin, had a g or 

{ fever. { wing Matbel’s fight 
west Canta Rainsford had « 
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do everything which suggested itself to discover 
He 
from London, chronicling his efforts and his lack 
of suecess, until Mr?® Barrington was sufficient- 
ly recovered to act for himself. His con- 
valescence was one period of torture, during 
which he suffered every gradation of anxiety. 

Captain Rainsford, worn out by suspense and 
hopeless search, left England, to drown remem- 
brance in the gay scenes of Paris. 

Mr. Barrington, immediately on the return of 
his health, had assumed his family title, Lord 
Berresford—thinking perhaps his efforts might 
meet with more attention and assistance from 
others, under that name than as plain Mr. Bar- 
rington. In this he Every one 
was anxious to help Lord Berresford in discov- 
ering his ward, and many a false trace did he 
follow out until it ended in blank disappoint- 
ment. He had supposed that she would seek a 
place, either as a governess or seamstress, and 
to this surmise all his efforts were directed. He 
had not fora moment thought of her as an hum- 
ble operative in a factory. 

His sister, Lady Adela, had truly sympathized 
with him, and had aided him by every means 
in her power ; but Lady Wortley had pronounced 
the whole affair a ridiculous chimera—a whim 
of a sick man’s brain! 

During this hopeless search, Lord Berresford 
had learned how deeply and tenderly he had 
grown to love Mabel Ward, and he had regis- 
tered a promise never to rest until he should 
know her fate. A year and a half fled, and he 
had relaxed nothing of his vigilance ; when he 
received a despatch from Lady Gertrude Athol. 
Her ladyship had been smitten by that terrible 
disease, Asiatic cholera, and but a few hours of 
life remained to her. She besought Lord Ber- 
restord to hurry to Castle Cleareigh without de- 
lay; she had a revelation to make to him con- 
cerning Mabel Ward. 

This message was enough to ensure his speedy 
arrival at the castle, and to his joy, he found her 
ladyship still alive. It was all as he had always 
expected, but the dying woman’s confession 
removed all shadow of doubt. 

Lady Gertrude had loved him, and with a 
woman’s keen instinet, she had seen evidences 
of his tender regard for Mabel Ward. She had 
thought that if she could destroy his confidence 
in Mabel, and drive her forth from his presence, 
her own views upon his heart would be forward- 
ed; and she had hidden the diamond brooch, 
herself, in Mabel’s trunk, and afterwards an- 
nounced it stolen! She was free to say that 
Lady Wortley had known this fact, and sanc- 
tioned it. 

In dying, Lady Gertrude begged his forgive- 
ness, and expressed herself sincerely contrite for 
the part she had played. She had done him a 
great wrong; had caused an innocent girl great 
suffering; had committed a great sin; but as he 
would one day lie even as she was lying, waiting 
for death—he would freely accord her his  par- 
don. And asking pardon of the God she had 
slighted and scorned, Lady Gertrude passed unto 


the missing girl. had sent daily bulletins 


was correct. 


‘dean followed a time during which Lord Ber- 
resford did not dive, he only existed. He ming- 
led in London society, vaguely hoping that he 
might somehow learn something of the object of 
his constant thought. Here, he had met Lady 
Margaret Blenroy, the daughter of one of his 
father’s best friends. His sisters had set their 
hearts on “making a match” between Lord 
Berresford and the pretty Margaret, but neither 
of the persons most interested had entertained 
the slightest idea of gratifying these inclinations. 
Lady Margaret was in love with a lieutenant in 
the navy, and Lord Berresford’s heart was wan- 
dering out over unknown lands in pursuit of 
Mabel. Politeness and friendship existed be- 
tween them, nothing more; and Lady Margaret 
was now the happy wife of the husband of her 
chore. 

Chance had led Lord Berresford to Liverpool, 
and chance had also led him to examine the 
shipping lists of the “ Rochester,” where to his 
surprise he had found the name of Mabel Ward 
entered as apassenger. Inquiries which he made 
at the shipping office, had contirmed his hopes, 
and immediately he fitted a vessel, and set out in 
pursuit of the “ Rochester,” which had sailed 
three days previously. The storm had drifted 
his vessel out of her course, though it had failed 
to disable her; and the kind hand of Providence 
had thrown Mabel out upon the waters that he 
might reseue her! Lord Berresford said that he 
was thanktul that his had been the agency 
through which her life was saved—for now, he 
felt that he had a claim which only the warmest 
aad strongest depth of her love could liquidate ! 
And Mabel, with her face hidden on his shoul- 
der, confessed that if such was the case, the debt 
had been cancelled long before it had been 
created ! 

One thing, only, marred her perfect happiness, 
the dread uncertainty which hung around the fate 
of Mrs. Lawrence—the good woman whom she 
But 
On the 
second day of her stay on board Lord Berres- 


had loved with a daughter's affection! 
even this shadow was to be removed. 


ford’s vessel, they fell in with a New Orleans 
steamer bound for New York, and to Mabel’s 
unspeakable joy, learned that the steamer had 
picked up Mrs. Lawrence, and seven of the pas- 
sengers and crew of the “ Rochester.” 
Mrs. Lawrence was immediately transferred to 
the ¢. 
ordered their course 





bin of Berrestord’s ship; and the captain 
haped for New York. 


On board the “ Shooting Star” 





all was hap- 
piness. It was wonderful to see how gay the 
usually grave Lord Berrestord became in the 
He seemed to go back 


society of Mabel. to the 


days of his early manhood, and to live over again 


And 


Mrs. Lawrence almost forgot her own griefs in 


the buoyant hopes and dreams of youth! 





regarding the happiness of those whom she had 








learned to love so weil 

Arrived at New York, they sought out Mr. 
Fairfax, the brather of Mrs. Lawrence, and at 
his hospitable maysion a month's visit flew by, 


hen, vielding to the earnest persuasions of her 
> 4 } 

children, as she called Hagh and Mabel, Mrs. 
Mabel 


the good 


Lawrence sailed with then for England 


could not consent WwW we her up, and 
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| 3 , 
} lady would not mar her happiness by refusing to 
| : 


| go back to their native country—if only to see 


her wedded. 





One fair English morning, the bells of Claire- 
ville rang a bridal chime ; the gray old cathedral 
opened its massive doors to admit a wedding 
party. And standing in white robes before the 
priest, Mabel Ward was made Lady of Berresford. 
Lady Adela Haviland was there, and Lady 
Wortley in her heavy satins and ostrich feathers, 
but Mabel was the heiress of half a million now ; 
and plain Mabel, the pauper, no longer. There- 
fore, was she worthy of cultivation. 
But Hugh, as he held his wife in his arms and 
kissed brow, cheek and lips, went back in mem- 
ory to the little girl who had begged red flowers 
of him to deck her mother’s grave. And his 
heart went up to heaven ina psalm of thanks- 
giving, that he had been permitted, at last, to 
gather this human flower, and wear it in his 
bosom ! 
To the Priory he took his bride, and by the old 
servants she was received with demonstrations of 
the warmest affection. Even Milly, the cat, now 
enjoying a green old age, sprang upon her lap, 
and purred a merry welcome. Mrs. Lawrence 
found ever with Lord and Lady Berresford a 
happy home, where love, peace and content held 
a constant abiding place. 
THE END. 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





THE MOON. 


Certain recent astronomical observations seem 
to prove anew chapter of life in the moon. Hith- 
erto our satellite has been looked upon as merely 
adry earthy mass, without water, and consequent- 
ly without i inhabi The popu- 
lar imagination, indeed, has always persisted in 
peopling it with lunar denizens ; but how were 
they to subsist without air? Euler thought the 
moon really had an atmosphere ; but his obser- 
vations did not convince astronomers. Later, 
De La Rive and others added new authority to 
the opinion of Euler ; according to them she has 
an atmosphere, but it is extremely low. 

Herr Schwabe, a distinguished German astron- 
omer, goes still further. In a late number of the 
Astronomical Annals (Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten), he announces having seen a species of vege- 
tation inthe moon. Here is the fact on which he 
bases his conclusion; the surface of the moon 
presents numerous stri lines, like so many 
furrows. These have been explained in a variety 
of ways—some considering them as dried up 
river beds, others as tracks left by torrents of 
lava, ete. Schwabe advances quite another solu- 
tion. According to him, the ridges that ran 
down the loftier lunar mountain sides t, at 
certain seasons, a green color, which they lose at 
the end of a few months. Thence he concludes 
that there exists a vegetation in the ong 
at a season corresponding to our autumn. Shoul 

this interesting fact receive final authenticity, it 
will certainly overthrow the commonly received 
opinion, that there is no water on the surface of 
the moon. For, since the vegetation seen by 
Schwabe is green, would not analogy suggest 
that it is the result of chemical ¢ inations 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union ) 
BROKEN-HEARTED. 


BY WILLIE WARE 

The star of hope, that once did shine 
With lustre bright and fair, 

Is shadowed now by dark, dark clouds— | 
Black clouds of wild despair. 

The flowers of love L nurtured with 
The fondest, tenderest care, 

Have faded, and each joy I knew 
Passed, like the dew, in air 


| 


Love. woinan's love, has proved to be 
A false and fickle thing, | 
And friendship flies away when brow 
Is fanned by sorrow’s wing. | 
Ah, there is little true and pure | 
In this cold world below— | 
Comfort, peace and bliss serene | 
Can Heaven alone bestow! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 


KING TALBOT. 
A Tale of the Cape Colony, Thirty Years since. 


BY ROBERT WALKER LEE, M. D. 


| 

Or course, if you have ever visited the bay of 
St. Simon at the Cape of Good Hope, you have | 
some morning mounted your horse and ridden 
over the lands, and around the bases of moun- | 
tains on the road to Cape Town—have cantered | 
across the moors, and underneath the white walls | 
of Constantia, stopping, perchance, to get a 
draught of the rich wine of Frontenac, for which 
the place is so celebrated. And when noon came 
on, and found you hot and hungry, and still ten 
miles from Cape Town—of course, you pulled 
up and di dat ’s to get one of | 
his foaming tankards of ale and a glorious steak. 
For Rathfelder (28 all well know who have par- 
taken of his good cheer) is a jolly wight; and 
can get up dinners fit for an epicure. Now I 
say “of course,” good reader, if you have been 
there, you have done all this ; but then, perhaps, 
you were never there at all, and don’t know 
Rathfelder and his good cheer, and so, as our 
story is to be about him and his house, listen to a 
few words by way of introduction. 

The house was a large brick one, standing on 
the moors, some two miles from any other hab- 
itation. The wide piazzas running around it, 
the extensive courtyard and numerous out-build- 
ings, gave it an air of comfort, and deprived it of 
that appearance of loneliness which its position 
would otherwise have given it. It stood directly 
on the great highway from Simonstown to Cape 
Town, now a much frequented and thickly set- 
tled thoroughfare, but at the time of which we 
write the admirable police system of Great Brit- 
ain had not been introduced into the Colony, 
houses were few on the highway, and these moors 
were the scene of many a daring robbery, and 
sometimes even murder. It is of one of these 


Roathfeld 








similar to those which produce the phenomena of 
our earthly vegetation ‘—Journal of the Sciences. 





NO ROYAL ROAD rv suinntn. 


Porpora, one of the most illustrious masters 
in Italy, conceived a friendship for a young pu- 
pil, and asked him if he had courage to_perse- 
vere with constancy in the course which he 
should mark out for him, however wearisome it 
might seem. Upon the pupil answering in the 
affirmative, Porpora noted, upon a single page 
of ruled paper, the diatonic and chromatic scales, 
ascending and descending, the intervals of third, 
fourth, fifth, ete., in order to teach him to take 
them with freedom, and to sustain the sounds 
together with frills, groups, appogiatures, and pi 
sages of vocalization of different kinds. Th 
page occupied both the master and scholar dur- 
ing an entire year, and the year following was 
also devoted to it. When the third year com- 
menced, nothing was said of changing the lesson, 
and the pupil began to murmur ; but the master 
reminded him of his promise. The fourth year 
slipped away, the fifth followed, and always the 
same eternal page. The sixth year found them 
at the same task; but the master added to it 
some lessons in articulation, pronunciation, and 
lastly, in declamation. At the end of this year, 
the pupil, who supposed himself still in the ele- 
ments, Was much surprised when his master said 
to lim, “Go, my son; you have nothing more 
to learn; you are the first singer of Italy and of 
the world.” He spoke the truth, for this singer 
was Catfarelli.—Fetis’s History of Music. ; 




















THE CLIMBING FISH. 


On the Ganges, the fish called the climbing 
perch is remarkable for its tenacity of life. The 
Ganges boatmen have been known to keep him 
for five or six days in an earthern pot without 
water, and, when taking him out for use, they 
tind him as lively and fresh as when caught. Two 
Danish naturalists, living at Tranquebar, testify 
that they have seen this fish ascend trees on the 
coast of Coromandel. Daldorf, who was lieu- 
tenant in the Danish East India Company’s ser- 
vice, informed Sir Joseph Banks that in the 
year seventeen hundred and ninety-one he had 
taken the fish from a moist hollow in the stem 
of a Palmyra palm that grew near to a lake. He 
saw him when already five feet from the ground 
struggling to get still higher; hanging by his 
toothed yill-covers, bending his tail to the left, 
fixing his tai! tin in the clefts of the bark, and 
then, by stretching out his body, urging his way 
up. Why he went up the tree, when there was 
a whole lake of water at its base, he had no voice 
to teil, and no man has wit to discover, N 
the 





Never- 
ess, even a thousand years ago, the compiler 
of The Travels of Two Mahomedans, says that 
he was told by Suleyman, who visited India in 
the ninth century, of a tish which leaving the 
water climbed cocoa nut palms to drink their sap, 
and then returned into the sea.—Jickens. 
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THE ROBIN REDBREAST. 
Tt is a curious fact that the love of our race is 


so innate in the robin as to render him unhappy 
in any other society—excepting only in the breed- 












ing season when all birds are naturally shv for | 


the welfare of their offspring Go 
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| storm eommenced 





viol of law and order, that our story has to 
do ; and so, kind reader, if you please, we will at 
once go back thirty years, and take a look at 
ectawete —Rsel! the anu there occurrea. 

On a wild, stormy night, in the latter part of 
May (the beginning of winter in the Colony), in 
the year 1829, two men were sitting in deep con- 
versation, in the old parlor at Rathfelder’s. The 
wind as it whistled around the house, ever and 
anon sent a cold blast through the halls, cans- 
ing the doors to rattle, and the talkers to draw 
their chairs up closer to the quaint, old-fashioned 
fireplace. The room in which they were was 
large and lofty, furnished ina style handsome 
for the Colony in those days, the furniture, how- 
ever, all of the most antique description. On 
the walls were various prints of racing scenes in 
England, and an oil painting of considerable | 
pretensions, representing Nelson at the battle of | 
Trafalgar. Over the fireplace was suspended a 
pair of huge, highly polished ox horns, while on 
either side of them, were specimens of horns of 
the elk, wildebeest, and various antelope, which 
then abounded in the country around. A fox’s 
tail, the trophy of a recent hunt, hung suspended 
from one of the horns, and a gun or two, with 
other sporting implements about the room, com- 
pleted the picture. 

The conversation of the two men was inter- 
rupted, by the entrance of a third, apparently | 
a traveller, who had sought shelter from the | 
storm, by the hospitable fireside of the inn. The | 
new-comer was a tall, handsome man, and it 
was with a pleasant, sweet voice, that he address- 
ed himself to the others, as he laid off his over- 
coat and drew up to the fire. 

“T's a raw, stormy night out.” 

The men addressed looked up, as if not well 
pleased with the interruption, and presently one 
of them answered : 


efforts made for their capture. 





“Ay, the table-cloth was spreading over the | 
mountain as I came by this evening, and there'll 
be rough work afore morning in the harbor—” 

“And on the road, too,” said 
“ leastwise, if King Talbot is about.” 

“ Bah, man!” 


the third; 


answered the other, with a | 
sneer—“ you're always a trembling and groan- 
ing about King Talbot and his men. For my 
part, I’d as lief meet him right under the “ Lion’s 
Rump "* any night, and small fear to him.” | 
The speaker was a large, raw-boned man, of 
xhout thirty-five, with deep-set gray eyes, and a 
heavy beard, which was trimmed short to his 
face. 


frocks 


and was apparently a4 teamster, or stage-driver 


He was attired in one of the long blue 
commonly worn by the middle classes, 


His companion was a short, thin, nervous man, 
dressed with rather more pretension, in a thread- 
bare black coat, with stiff, white collar and neck- 
tie. His name was Loud, and he 


the tax-collector of the neighboring 


was in fac Ss 
ot 


betore the 


village 
Wrnberg; and having ventured out 
had become belated, and stop- 


f. He answered his 





ped atthe inn to warm hime 
d's sneer with some bitterness 
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* “ Lion's Rump.” a large mountain just beck of Cape 








“Come, come, friend Andy, no offence 


was 
Don't 


lion, 


all 
year come 


intended. we remember thy tussle 


with the a Christmas ! 


nent 
That settled thy reputation anyhow 


“And who is this King Talbot, who has ex- 


| cited so much talk 1’ asked the stranger, who 


had been an interested listener to the conversa- 


| tion. 


“ Mayhap you'll know more of him than vou 
wish, afore morning,” answered the tall man, 
whose name was Wilson. “ But as you appear 
to be a stranger to these moors, ll tell you 
Sam Talbot, or as he is generally called, ‘ King’ 
Talbot, is the leader of the boldest gang of horse 


| thieves and highwaymen that ever were in the 


Colony. Hecame here some three years since, 
no one knows where from—and soon gathered 
around him a band of desperadoes, ready for 
anything, and who have thus far evaded all 
? "Tis said he has 
a regular fort, some half-way up on the Lion’s 
Rump ; but the troops that went up there some 


six months ago to catch him, found nothing but 


a great fire in the woods, and the smoke so 


blinded them, that they had to come back, and 


| got well langhed at, in the bargain.” 


“But has he never been seen?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Well, now,” said the other, “that’s the 
queerest part of it; for although he has undoubt- 
edly often been in our neighboring villages, yet 
no two persons can be found, who agree as to his 
appearance. Some say he is a tall slim man, 
others, short and stout. 
fierce and terrible, and his face disfigured with 
huge scars ;” (at this the stranger smiled, but 
soon recovered his usual gravity), others, that he 


is young and handsome, and that his manners are | 


gentle and winning, and his voice as soft and 
sweet asa woman’s. Be that as it may, one 
thing is certain, on such a night as this, woe to 
the unlucky wight who is found on the road, for 


King Talbot and his band are sure to be on the | 


watch.” 

The stranger said nothing, but taking up a 
candle dip, which had just been brought in, he 
called for a servant to show him to his room. 


A pretty buxom maid answered the summons, | 
who gave a start of surprise, as soon as she saw | 


the stranger—but he placed his finger on his lips 
to command silence—and motioned to her to 
lead the way; then courteously bidding his late 
companions good-night, he went out. 


When he got to his room, he looked cautiously 
around him to see that no one was listening, and 


then kissing the girl lightly on the forehead, | 


said : 

“So, my pretty Minnie, you see I've come, 
but my time must be short, for there is to be 
warm work before morning.” 

“O, Sam, dear Sam! when are you going to 
stop that horrid work? It makes me shudder 
every time I think of it. It isn’t right, and be- 
sides, some day you'll get caught, and then—” 
here the poor girl burst into tears. 

“Pshaw, Min, trust me for getting caught. 
Besides, if I succeed to-night, a ship sails to- 
morrow trom Simonstown, 
What say you, dearest ?” 

Sie did not answer more than the words— 
“But Sam, still itisn’t right.” And resting her 
head on his shoulder, continued to sob violently. 
At length he quieted her, and then the conver- 
sation continued in an undertone, he apparently 
trying to persuade her into something which she 
was very unwilling to do. 
tantly she said : 

“Well, I can’t refuse you anything, but still 
it isn’t right.” And then steps being heard ap- 
proaching, she left the room. 

Meanwhile, Wilson and the tax collector went 
on with their talk below, until the weather be- 
ginning to look a little brighter, the latter suid: 

“Well, [believe I had better be getting along. 
My wife and the little ones will be wondering 
what has become of me as it is; although I'm 
loth to leave this warm fire and good aie, for the 
raw, cold road. 


and we'll leave. 


Finally, very reluc- 


But I must even be going, and 
so I'll go and tell Rathfelder to bring round my 
horse.” 

“ Well, well, do as you please, but take the 
advice of an old stager, and stay by the fire, and 
goon in the morning,” said Wilson. * There 
he goes,” continued he, to himself, as Loud went 
out. “And if King Talbot's crew don’t finger 
his money bags, before he reaches the end of his 
four miles, then Bob Wilcox’s eves aint as wide 
open as they used to be.” With which sage 
reflection he lit a long pipe from the hot coals, 
and settled down in his chair. 

Loud went out, and having settled his account 
with the host and ordered his horse, stood awhile 
chatting. 

“Has anything been seen lately of the king 
and his men‘ asked he. 

“No,” Rathfelder. “Since they 
tried to rob his majesty’s mail, at the Kraal, and 


answered 


got so well peppered with shot from the guard, 
they’ve kept rather quiet. Rumor sars some of 
them were down to Schraalenburg, the other day, 


but there has been no disturbance, and I rather 


quess it isn’t true 


“T wouldn't like to meet him to-night, for I've | 


a good deal of King George’s money with me,” 


said Loud, whe couldn't understand the pra- 


dence of keeping quiet about the money 


But vou've a stout horse, and a good brace 












of pistols,” said the landlord; “and if I were 
you, I'd give them a good bout before they gor 
my money.” 
t Ishall,” said the collector—but hi 
his words, and his teeth chattered 
as if Atipation approach 
ing tl 
It was now about t. The heavy rain 
which had poured down in the earlier pa f the 
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Some say his look is | 





llord's hand 


grasped the landlord's al with a con 
sive energy, and bidding him) goalnigt w 
unwonted earnestness, mounted, and rode off int 


the gloom. Rathfelder turmed to yo back to his 





| cosy fireside, and as he did so, otserved that 
Minnie, the pretty bar-maid, had f wed him 
| to the door. 
“Come, girl, get thee to bed aid he, then 
observing that her eves were red with wee; 
he continued: “ But what's the matter, hast 
aught to say to me 
The girl colored, looked confused, and seemed 


ut 





as if about to speak, | 
with—" No, sir! 


Nua 1 away 
and Rathfelder 


| waa too phlegmatic in his disposition to seek to 


nothing,” 
question her further. As the girl went up stains 
and passed the door of our traveller's reom, she 
gave alight tap, which was instantly returned 
from within, and a voice inquired 
“Has he gone ¢”’ 
| He has, ten minutes ago,”’ answered Mianie, 
but it came with a sigh, and the speaker passed 
on to her own chamber. 


’Twas early morn, bright, glorious morn 
| The storm of the night before had passed away, 





but it had left its traces behind, in many a s 
tered branch and broken 


cat 
limb; while here and 
there, some mighty giant tree was prostrated 





entirely—a single night undoing the work of 
centuries. Alas! the stormy passions of man, 
too, had been at work, and had left behind they, 


traces—traces that i 


in " 
Early on this morning, a small group of men 
were gathered on the road between Rathfelder's 
and Wynberg, around what was apparently the 
body of a man. "Twas even so, stretched in the 
road lay the lifeless body of Andy Loud, the 


were impressed 


von 


tmx collector, while all around him were fearful 
evidences of what a struggle had taken place ere 
the unfortunate man yielded up bis life. The 
ground was stamped up, and marked by foot of 
man aid beast, while fragments of clothing, a 
handful of hair, and here a small but ominous 
| red stain in the sand showed how severe had been 
the battle. But the most redoubtable evidence 
consisted in the body of one of the robbers, 
which lay a few feet distant, a bullet hole in his 
forehead, and grim and ghastly in death, as he 
had been wrecked, by his passions in life. Two 
or three small holes in the vest of the tax col- 
lector, showed that his murderers had derermin- 
e? to make sure work ; but beyond these sad 
relics of an awful conflict the night before, all 
was the wildest conjecture. 
| Well, friends,” said Wilson, who had been 
| one of the first to reach the ground, “ let's carry 
| poor Andy to the inn. Twas sure as how some- 
thing would be wrong, when 1 went out about 
daybreak, and seed how the stranger's window 
was up—and when [went in and roused ’em up, 
and found how he had left during the might. 
And besides, the girl Minnie was missing this 
morning, aud she was last seen talking to the 
stranger gentleman. It’s my opinion,” contin- 
| ued he, raising his voice, ‘that that was no less 
than King Talbot himself—what think you, 
George ?”” 

“More than likely; Sam Talbot’s got brass 
enough to be anything, but I hardly thought the 
girl would be in league with them.” 





his sweet words. Zounds! he could put ona 
| look like an angel, when he wished. But,” con- 
| tinued the speaker, casting his eyes on the body, 
it’s a new thing for him to commit murder, and 
ill betide the Colony, if this fellow cannot be 
caught.” 

To this, they all assented, and having by this 
time reached the inn, messengers were sent out 





| to notify the country around, so as to sturt out 
| in parties, with a view of taking some stragg¢lers 
of the band, who it was hoped, might not have 
time to reach their rendezvous. ‘Towards night 
a party of the more adventurous returned with 
one, whom they had found hid in a barn, near 
the base of Table Mountain; the searlet cap, 
Talbot made all his 
men wear, betrayed him, and he was brought in 
triumph to Rathfelder’s. 
nothing could be got from him, except that King 
Talbot had left the country, and that the hand 
was broken up. 


which from some conceit 


On being questioned, 


This statement he vehemently 
notwithstanding the inere dulous 
locks and remarks of the bystanders. He was 
finally sent up to Cape Town to the only prison 
at that time in the Colony. 

But his "twas even 


! 

Comat : 

| King Talbot was never afterwards seen or heard 
| 

| 


asseverated, 


Statement was true, £0 


of, in the seene of his late exploits—and that 


| day, Minnie, the pretty bar-maid, was not seen 
| at her accustomed place at Rathfelder's 


inquiry was of no avail, save 


Ail 


wecertain, that 








that morning two persons, a m da woman, 





had taken passayve in a ship which had eailed the 
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same day from St. Sirmon’s Bay. ‘Talbot's band 
dispersed through the whole country Several 
were caught, and met the reward of the deeds 
on the gallows—but the particulars of thot awful 
| night, save as we have here narrated them. re 
Tien buried in the oblivien of the past) Who 
murdered the tax collector was never as: crt ! 
nor what was the after fate of t laring lead 
of the band 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


B Dy L L E ASHLEY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 
“Dear, dear, dear!’’ And with a curl on 

her crimson lip, Belle Ashley tossed the mag- 

avine she had been reading half-way to the ceil- 


ing, and then flirted her tiny, slippered foot so 





impatiently against a cushioned stool, that it 
turned a noiseless somerset on the velvet carpet. 

“ What is it, Belle?’ And the inquirer, a 
gentleman who had been for some time fartively 
watching her from behind his evening paper, 
now looked her fairly in the face. 

“ Why, that story, guardy—it has exasperated 
me heyond the powers of endurance.” 

“ Why did you read it 

“Why? A pretty question to ask me. You 
know as well as I do, that I had to read it. I 
must pass away my time somehow or other.” 

“ And there was nothing in this wide world for 
yon to read but that silly story, Belle?” And he 
glanced at the draperied alcoves of the library, 
for it was there they sat. 

“ T know what you mean,” she said, quickly ; 
“but I haven’t brain enough for those ponderous 
tomes, and if I had, what good would it do me 
to know just how many soldiers have been killed 
since the world was created, or why [am what 
Tam, and why everybody isn’t somebody else— 
pshaw! I detest history and philosophy, and 
metaphysics, theology and the like. The truth 
is, guardy, I am dying of ennui. I want some- 
thing to do.” 

“Why don't you sew ?” 

“Sew! What would become of poor little 
Emily Bird then? Don’t she half support her- 
seif and mother out of what I pay her to keep 
my wardrobe in order. No indeed; I should 
feet as if I had been stealing lambs if I took a 
stitch for myself.” 

“ Practise then.” 

“T do,” she answered, hotly. “ Practise! 
There isn’t a key on the piano that I didn’t 
thumb and finger forty times this morning before 
you were up.” 

“ Paint—draw.” 

“T spent two hours at my easel this forenoon. 
That is as long as I can endure the smell of oil.” 

“Walk.” 

“TV’ve worn out a pair of boots every month 
the last year, tramping over the hills and dales of 
this wretched country town.” 

“ Ride!” 

“T gallop ten miles every day of my life.” 

“ Assist Mrs. Gray.” 

“She wont let me; says I make her more 
trouble than I do good—salt the custards and 
sugar the soups. It’s a fib too, I could beat her 
if 'dtry. Wait till I keep house. You see 
how it is, guardy, now—I am really and literally 
dying for the want of something to do. Isome- 
times wish I was poor, poor as a church-mouse. 
Then I'd have something to do; then my life 
wouldn’t be such a sinful waste of time; then—” 

“What would you do, Belle, if you were 
poor ?” 

“Do! Why I'd work!” She spoke energet- 
ically, and as she did, her whole expression 
changed, and she seemed transformed at once 
from a giddy girl to a thoughtful woman. “I'd 
have to, you know ; because I haven’t a relative 
in the world to look to for help.” 

“But what would you do? Make shirts at 
six cents a piece, be snubbed about as a gover- 
ness—he—” 


” 





“No, guardy, no; neither of them. Indeed, 
T hardly know what I would do, but God would 
open some way for me, in which to earn an hon- 
est livelihood, and how T should enjoy it. Iam 
this de nothing life.” And she 
folded her arms over her heart, as if to still its 
impatient throbbings. 

« And meanwhile, Belle, what would become 
of me?” 

“Of you?” 


“Yes, of me. 


so weary of 


And she looked up quickly. 

Who would pour my coffee 
for me at breakfast; bring me my dainty lunch 
at eleven o’clock—my fruit and cream ; help me 
to soup at dinner; make my tea at evening; air 
my dressing-gown and slippers; keep my buttons 
on my wristbands, and the strings on my collars ; 
knit me soft lambs-wool stockings, embroider me 
smoking-caps and hem my handkerchiefs ; who 
would read to me when I am weary, nurse me 
when Lam sick, sing to me when Iam sad? 
Belle, my little ward, the old house would be 
very lonely without you.” He might have add- 
ed, ‘Cand my heart too.” 

The color came and went in her cheeks while 
he was speaking, but when he paused she was 
pale as death, with a mist upon her eyes. Mur- 
muring plaintively, “I’m glad if 1am good for 
anything,”’ she left her seat and walked quietly 
out of the room. Her guardian rose as if to fol- 
low her; then, abruptly checking his steps, he 








sat down again and hid his face in his hands. 
“We pluck not cherries in autumn-time.” The 
words came from lis lips with alow, moaning 
tone, which spoke eloquently of the struggle in 
his heart 
But was it autamn-time with Herbert Sidney ? 





True, he was past thirty, but not a single thread 
of silver glistened in the glossy masses of raven 
hair which his litle ward had so often pushed 
back from his high, white forehead in his hours 
of headache; nota wrinkle seamed his face ; his 
his heart warmer now 
He loved Belle Ashley 
land fervor of his strong, pas- 


eve was like an cagle’s ; 
than in his 


with all the 


faay hood. 





sionate nature, but he had never whispered a 





word of his feelings to her; a grim sense of the 





his lips dumb. 


ty of 


years ma 





teen, an heir 





auty of eig 





too, whom a score of saiiors had already strove 


to win, Belle loved her guardian as enly a wo 
She would 


Yet she had 


manof her t erament can love. 


have died to save him a sorrow 





her secret so deep down in her heart, that even 
her own keen cyes could scarcely see it. 
Now she lav panting on her bed, her face wet 









with tears, lips erying continually, “ to 
him Tam t : 


H 
A month later and she 





sat alone in the library 


net out though ther 


ot & magaz 





reading ; 


| 





| 


| 





lay scattered all about her, but from one of those 
very ponderous tomes of which she had spoken 
so disdainfully to her guardian. 
had seen often in his hands, and now secure of 


It was one she 


| interruption, for he was many miles away, she 


was bending all the quick powers of her mind to 
the erudite pages. 

A servant entered bearing a silver salver. Me- 
chanically she took the letter it held. One glance 
at her name, so boldly written, and a glad ery 
dropped from her lips. 

“Tt is from Herbert, bless him.” And she 
read it. Her cheek lost its crimson as she took 
in the import of the message. 


“My xittte Warp :— But that I fear you 
will be torturing yourself with anxieties about 
my health, I would not write you at all, but re- 
serve my tidings until 1 see you, which will be 
in a week’s time. I am well, perfectly well, 
only a little tired. Belle, prepare yourself now 
for unpleasant news. Perhaps you do not kuow 
it, but I have been for a long time distrustful ot 
the integrity of the firm to whom your uncle 
loaned your money. I came here to satisfy my- 
self. He, not a dollar of the immense sum 
loaned them is now in their hands. I have been 
very busy unravelling the affair, and will give 
you the particulars when I come home. Do not 
worry, Belle, over the matter, and above all 
things, do nothing rashly. Wait till I meet you 
and talk it over. Now as ever, yours, 

“H. Sipvey.” 


What she had so often lightly wished for, had 
come to pass. She was poor; an orphan and 
poor—no blood of hers in the veins of either 
man or woman. Poor and alone in the world. 

Did she weep? Not a tear. She read the 
letter thrice over, then folded it in its original 
creases, replaced it in the envelope, and put it in 
her bosom. Pushing aside the table, she rose 
and paced the room back and forth; first with 
quick, nervous steps, afterwards with slow, quiet 
ones. At midnight she ceased and went care- 
fully about the room, gathering up the books and 
ornaments which belonged to her. She made 
several trips to her chamber ere she had carried 
them all. 
elling trunks from the closet and commenced 
emptying her bureau and wardrobe, folding and 
packing. It was nearly daylight when she 
turned the keys and buckled down the straps. 
Her plainest travelling suit was left out. Then 
she counted her money; the quarter was nearly 
gone, and she had but forty dollars left. She 
smiled half sadly as she put back the little roll 
of bills and the silver change. ‘Then she went 
back to the library and took up a pen, but as she 
traced a few lines on the sheet she had chosen, 
her features worked convulsively. For the first 
time she realized that she was leaving Aim, her 
guardian, Dashing off the burning drops that 
streamed over her face, she compelled her fingers 
to be calm, and wrote: 


Locking herself in, she drew her trav- 


“My pear Gvarpian :—Your note reveal- 
ing the loss of my wealth, was received last eve- 
ning. Alone, poor, there is of course but one 
thing for me to do—work—earn my own living. 
I know all your generous, noble heart would 
tempt you to say, but, Herbert, I cannot brook 
dependence, even from you. Do not seek to find 
me, or, if you do come across me in your wan- 
derings, do not seek to break my resolution. 
When I have proved to you that I am_ no longer 
a child, but a woman—a woman capable of car- 
ing for herself, then I will write you — Tillthen, 
adieu. Your little ward, Beis.” 

To the servant who came in to clear the grate, 
and who looked surprised to see her there dressed 
for a journey, she said, briefly : 

“ Order the carriage for me. I must be at the 
station in half an hour, and ask the cook to send 
me a cup of coffee and some crackers.” 

An hour afterwards, and she was speeding by 
express to a city a hundred miles off. She had 
been there before, and ordered the porter to carry 
her luggage to the same hotel she had before fre- 
quented. Before her bonnet and cloak were laid 
aside, she had written this note and despatched 
it to the office of a daily paper : 


“ Wantep.—By a young lady, a situation as 
companion to some invalid lady, Wages not so 
much an object as a comfortable home. — Apply 
at room No. 57, A—— Hotel, between the hours 
of ten and five.” 


Then changing her dress, she sat down quietly 
by the window and watched the passing crowd. 
As soon as the fashionable dinner was over, she 
retired to the couch, and wearied with excitement 
and travel, slept soundly till morning. She 
dressed herself with more than usual care that 
day, and with a book in hand which she vainly 
strove to read, she awaited the issue of her ad- 


vertisement. Slowly, tediously, the day wore 
on. Her face began to be troubled, and her 


heart to sink. But at three o'clock there came 
arap at her parlor door. She opened it, and 
bowed courteously to the middle-aged gentleman 
who entered. 

“ This is yours, I believe, handing her a slip 
of newspaper. 

© Yes, sir, Iam the young lady. My name is 
Tsabella Ashley, and my references are these—” 
and she handed him the cards of the different 
teachers whose tuition she had enjoyed from 
time to time. 

He looked at them carefully, and was apparent- 
ly satistied, for he said atonce: My name is 
Olmstead, Ralph Olmstead, of the firm of Olm- 
stead & Baring. I come in behalf of my moth- 
er, who has been an invalid for years, though but 
lately debarred society and coutined to her cham- 
ber. We have succeeded in’ procuring an ex- 
cellent nurse, but she r 





Ss some 





 more—uat- 





tentions such as a dau, r oor interested friend 


might g 





«It will be an arduous task for vou, 
if you 





conclude to undertake it, but she as well 


as myself is wealt] 





iv, and will amply remuner- 





ate you for the tin 
“When can I see 
* Now, this at 





Pyou may spend with her.” 





They stopped at a palatial home 
was soon ushered into a 
strove smeuw of can 


medley of odors 





whose life was the 








woman, wan and 


towards which she bent her noiseless footsteps 
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She moaned as if in pain, and frequently threw 
her hands to her head. Belle noticed that her 
gray hair was sadly disordered, and the cloth 
which lay upon it stit? and dry. 

“Your ead aches badly,” she said, in her 
t tone. 
ws me almost. 





lowest, swee 
“Tt cr But who are you i 
And the half-closed eyelids opened wide. 
“Tris the young lady whose advertisement I 
She 





read to you, mother. has called to see if 
she and you can agree to keep company awhile.” 

“Her voice suits me. That nurse, where is 
she, Edward ¢” 

“ Gone out a moment.” 

“ She nearly kills me with her tones, so shrill 
and owl-like.—Child, "—and she put her wrinkled 
hand in the soft palm of the stranger—* it will be 
a weary task fur you, for I am grown querulous 
with suffering, and should try an angel's patience 
My eyes are weak, too, and my room has to be 
kept very dark. Think well, ere you decide to 
come.” 

“ Do you think I shall suit you, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, Ido. Your step is light, your touch 
gentle, and your voice low and musical. Yes, 
you will suit” 

“ Then I will come at once.” 

“JT will pay you just what I used to Ralph’s 
governess, six hundred a year. I shall be more 
trouble though than he was, but I will make it 
right. Can you stay now? O, my head! my 
head!” And aspasm convulsed her face. 

“ You will see to my trunks, sir. I will give 
Your mother needs me now if 
And pencilling a line, she gave itto him, 


you an order. 
ever,” 
and then laying aside her bonnet and shawl, 
went again to the bedside. 

“Bring me some cool water, and a bit of soft, 
fresh linen, and a comb and brush,” she said, 
quietly to the nurse. 

“O, you mustn’t touch her hair; it will kill 
her at once.” 

“ Please do as I say; I will be responsible.” 
She spoke gently, but there was something in the 
tone that enforced obedience. 

Very grateful to the fevered skin was the soft, 
cooling touch of the damp linen, as Belle wiped 
the face and hands, and like mesmeric touches, 
the parting and smoothing of the long, thin locks. 








She was half asleep cre the cap was tied on, and 
a few lulling words, such as a mother half-sings, 
half whispers to the 
cradle, finished the 
closed. 

“She is sleeping very quietly,” said the phy- 
sician to her son, an hour afterwards, as he stood 
at her bedside. ‘Ihave not seen her so calm 
since she was taken down. How is it ?” 

“ She has done it,” said the nurse, a woman 
nowise disposed to be jealous. 
stands her case better than I do.” 

The physician glanced at Belle, who timidly 
shrunk from observation into the darkest corner. 
Crossing the room, he came directly to her. “I 
do not know what you have done, my friend, 
but your prescriptions are more powerful than 
mine. No opiate has ever“made ‘her so quet. 
Continue your attentions and watch her symp- 
toms carefully.” 

Then taking the son by the arm, he led him 
from the room, saying earnestly, ‘ You must re- 
tain her, though it cost five dollars aday. Your 
mother can never be well again; all we can do 
is to smooth her passage to the grave. That 
young girl can do it better than you or I. Mind 
what I say ; keep her, and let the other go. They 
will only come in conflict.” 

The next morning the nurse was dismissed 
with | that gladdened her heart, and Belle 
was left alone with the invalid. It was, as the 
aged woman said, an arduous task she had un- 
dertaken, but she never faltered, though her face 
grew pale as the sick one’s, and her cheeks lost 
their roundness and her eyes their brightness. 
She had never known confinement or restraint, 
and the close air of that darkened chamber 
seemed to poison her blood. Many things she 
missed ; the fragrance of the spring flowers which 
she knew were now sunning themselves in the 
mossy depths of the woodland; the breath of 
the April breeze as it lingered im the green boughs 
of the trees ; the morning and evening sky-tints, 
and the golden banners of noonday; the mu-ic 
of the wild birds ; the long rambles in the coun- 
try; the gay gallops on the jet-black pony; the 
precious hours in the library with her guardian 
to talk to, and the yet more precious ones in the 
parlor at eventide, when they sang together the 
ballads of olden times. 

Mr. Olmstead was kind and thoughtful, ten- 
dering her every attention in his power; the 
servants smoothed her way all they could, for 
they soon came to dote on the young mistress, as 
they called her, and even the invalid, worn and 
worried with years of suffering, suppressed many 
a moan to spare her litde nurse. And yet, with 
all they did for her, it was a sad, sad life Belle 
Ashley led in that darkened room. Not as in 
other times, was phe weary because she had noth- 


babe as she puts it in the 
charm and the lids were 


“ She under- 








ing to do, but tired now with having so much. 
Spring brightened into summer; that faded 
into autumn, and then her vigils were over, for 
the tremulous nerves and the unsteady heart of 
the sick woman were quiet under the shroud-folds. 
Belle was once more at liberty, and as she count- 
ed the contents of the purse the mourning son 
had placed in her hands—six hundred doliars all 
told (for such had been the request of the dying 
mother), though but half the year was up, she 
felt an irrepressible desire to exhibit her earnings 
to her guardian. She longed to have him know 


that she was something more than he had ever 


thought her—stronyer, better, nobler. As though 


he did not know all about her, the tious spy 








As though he would have let his one ewe lomh 


wander a moment from his fold without his 


guardian care. 
He sat alone in his library, Herbert S 


but tl 








ough his eves rested on the page 
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ughts were far away 
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learning the 
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the furniture, he did not stir or look up. He was 


lost to outward sounds and sights. Away down 
deep in his heart nestled a bonny love, and he 
was doting on it, his hidden, darling treasure 


Have 


you no word of welcome for your little ward '” 


“ Are you deaf, damb, blind, guardy ! 


How he started, and what a crimson flashed 
caught her for a moment to his 
heart 


* So vou have come back to me,”” he said 





she sat down beside him; “I always believed 
you would.” 


jut I have not come to stay,” she said, 
quickly 

“And why not, Belle’ It’s 
living here with no one but Mrs Gray and the 


Why can’t 


very lonesome 
servants to speak to day after day. 
you keep me company !”’ 

How her heart swelled! How her pulse 
quickened! But she shook her head resolutely, 
and forcing calmness into her voice, she said 

“ Because it is impossible. 1 am poor and 
must work.” 

“And isit pleasant, Belle, to earn your own 
living ?” 

“ Pleasant—pleasant,” she murmured ; “no, 
itis not pleasant, but then itis my duty, and 1 
shall learn by-und-by to be satistied with that.” 
Sit 
And he dropped a 


“Tell me of your wanderings, Belle. 
down here as you used to.’ 
velvet cushion at his feet. 

She did so, and told him all. Had she looked 
into his face, she would have seen it wet and 


pale as she spoke. 

“ And your earnings, Belle?” 

She showered the bills and coins into his hands. 

“You can afford to rest awhile,” 
quietly, as he counted them. 

“T know it, guardy, and have come to visit 
you.” 

A month passed on. They two went on in 
the old way pretty much, save that Belle did not 
tease him quite as much as of old, and was never 


he said, 


heard to complain of ennui. 

They stood together beside the mantel one 
evening, both looking into the blazing grate— 
both thinking of the great and holy love they 
bore each other. ¥ 

““Hlave you looked you up a new situation 
yet, Belle?” 
man would remark of a purely business matter. 

Belle’s lips quivered and her eyes grew dim, 
but she was growing strong, and soon answered 
gently, “IT wrote an advertisement to-day, but 
I have not sent it.”’ 

“And what do vou propose to do now ?” 

“ Keep 


Mr. Sidney spoke quietly, as any 


house for some old grandfather, 


guardy.” 

“ Keep house He spoke quizzically. “ Can 
you tell me the ingredients of a loaf of bread ?’” 

“Flour, salt, yeast and milk or water, as you 
can afford, guardy. I have been taking daily 
lessons of Mrs. Gray for four weeks, and she says 
she can recommend me.” 

“T wonder she didn’t mention your name to 
me this morning then.” 

Belle looked up inquiringly. 

“You see, she gave me notice she was going 
to leave ina month. She has hada legacy, and 
is going to set up housekeeping for herself. 
She named several who she said would suit 
me. Strange she did not mention you.” 

“Would IT suit you?” 

“Would you suit me?” He lingered on the 
syllables—he repeated them; then looking into 
her face, he said, gently: ‘ Yes, Belle, I think 
you would suit me.” 

“ Whatare your terms?” She spoke gravely, 
though something like a dimple wavered in her 
cheeks. 








“ Four hundred a year, with a suite of rooms 
to yourself. Are they satisfactory ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“You are then engaged, Belle.” The empha- 
sized word brought a brighter flush to her check, 
and involuntarily it seemed, she murmured : 

“Yes, engaged.” 

Mr. Sidney looked at her earnestly awhile ; 
then taking from the mantel one of the hands she 
had rested there, he held it a moment in his own. 
Then, slipping a jewelled ring upon one of the 
slender fingers, he said, in a voice that fruitlessly 
strove to be calm, “and this seals our engaye- 
ment, Belle.” 

An instant her eyes met his; then he drew 
her to him and pressed a_ holier seal upon her 
lips, whispering, “ you are too young, darling, 
to be my housekeeper—just old enough to be my 
wife.” 

“T will be both, sir. 
something to do.” 


You know I must have 
There was a dash of her old 
playfulness in the tones, yet Mr. Sidney felt she 
was in earnest. 

Little 
month cutting and sewing, for the whole bridal 








mily Bird was very bwsy the next 





wardrobe was given up to her, and quite a little 


fortune did she earn in preparing the 





Jainty yar- 


ments. Old Mrs. Gray, too, was very busy, for 


| every room in that spacious mansion had to be 


torn upside down and put to rights, and if she 
did not earn, she certainly spent quite a little 
Mr. 


Sidney and Belle were very busy, too, it seemed, 


fortune in baking and icing wedding cakes 


telling and hearing the old, yet ever new and de- 
licious story of human love. They sat together 
in the twilight the night before the bridal, not as 
in olden time, he by the table, and she in the re- 
cess of a window, but side by side upon a sofa 
drawn near the fire 2 


asked he, after along silence, “ what 


did you ever do with that letter I wrot you once, 
the one that sent vou wandering over the world (' 
“Thave it yet.’ 
Bring it here 
did so 
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can’t you, darling ¢ She 
more,” he continued 

A sudden light flas ve ru 1, and she 
said, looking } losely in the fa You wrots 
that to try me * eve 
was. It was a pee 

One th st me Bat 
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ing as T did to the temptanon of a moment A 


me of devotion can only half atone for the 





t wrong Pda vou.” 


“Do not call it wrong, Herbert. It was a great 


good; the greatest that ever befell In mv 





me 
lonely watches beside the sick bed of my mother 
friend, 1 


through life, that will 


learned lessons that will go with m 


cuide me to heaven 1 





was fast lapsing into a selfish woman of the world 
but that letter started up omy latent energy, my 
hidden goodness Then did IT reahze what a 


blessing it is to be rich, and that the rich man or 
woman can never truly say they have nothing to 
do. There is ever something before them that 
cries piercingly, Tam glad 
to know that my money is not lost, because T oan 


**help, heip!” 


answer those cries now, and shall always have 
something to do." 

“*The poor ve have always with vou,’ said 
And then he folded her to 


his heart and blessed God for this last, best gift 


her lover, solemnly 


to him—a noble woman's love, 
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{Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 
Yule Cake. 
Take one pound of fresh butter, one pound of sugar, 
one pound and @ half of flour, two pounds of currants, « 
glass of brandy, on 





y pound of sweetineata, two ounces ef 
sweet almonds, ten eggs, a quarter of an ounce of allepice 

Melt the butter 
Stir it tall quite light, 
adding Che allspice and pounded cinnamon 


and 4 quarter of an ounce of clanamon 
to a cream, and put in the sugar 
in « quarter 
of an hour take the yolks of the eggs, and work them two 
or three at a time; 





and the whites of the same must by 
this time be beaten into a «trong snow, quite ready to 
work in. As the paste must not stand to chill the butter, 
or it will be heavy, work in the whites gradually, then 
add the erange-peel, lemon and citron, cut in fine strips, 
and the currants, which must be mixed in wel) with the 
sweet almonds, then add the sifted flour and the glass of 
brandy. Bake this cake ina tin hoop ina hot oven for 
three hours, and put twelve sheets of paper under it, to 
keep it from burning 


Luncheon Cake. 
Take of white four, one pound, bi-carbonate of soda, 
two drachms 





ugar, three ounces, butter, three ounces ; 
sour buttermilk, half a pint. or t ances. Mix as abowe, 
and bake ina quick oven, ina tin, one hour. Or, one 
pound of flour. half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
moist sugar, half a pound of currants or raisins, three 
eggs. half @ pint of warm milk, one spoonful of carbonate 
of soda; rub in the butter well with the flour and sugar, 
add currants and soda, then the eggs and milk, well 
mixed; b it two hours in a slow oven. This is a very 
good receipt, and the cakes keep fresh and nice for a 
fortnight. 


Victoria Pudding. 

Pound two ounces of orange-peel with one of bitter 
almonds. Put it on the fire in a brass pan with an Eng- 
lish pint of sweet milk; stir till it boils five minutes 
Pour through a fine drainer, add half a pint of cream, stir 
occasionally till nearly cold 








Have a quarter of a pound 
of ground white sugar beat up with six eggs. Mix all to- 
gether. Butter and ornament a mould with raisins, pour 
in the pudding, steam two hours. Serve with a custard 
and sweatmeats round it. 





To make Orange Pudding. 

Put six ounces of fresh butter and eight ounces of lump 
sugar, pounded, in a mortar. Then grate in the rind of 
a Seville orange; beat the whole well together, and as you 
do thie, gradually add eight eggs, well beaten and strained 
Serape a hard apple, and mix it with the other ingredi- 
ents. Put paste at the bottom of the dish, put in the 
mixture, and then put over it cross-bars of paste Half 
an hour will be sufficient to bake it 


Snow Pudding. 

Dissolve half of a sixpenny package of gelatine in halfa 
pint of water; adda pound of ground white sugar, the 
juice of four lemons, and the whites of two eggs. Beat 
all up till very light and spongy, then pour into a mould 
When wanted, turn into « crystal dish, and serve with a 
custard round it made of the yolks of the eggs 





Blanc-Mange. 

Boil one ounce and a half of isinglass, the thin riod of 
@ lemon, and some loaf sugar in a quart of good new milk, 
stirring it frequently till the isinglas ix all dissolved; 
cleanse it through a piece of muslin, and when pearly 
cold, add half a p of sherry aud brandy. 








Soda Biscuits. 

One pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, a little carbonate of soda, one gill of new 
milk or two eggs. Mix well; then roll out until it is 
about half an inch thick, and cut with a tin into 
cakes. Bake in a quick oven. 


tial! 











. np > On rer 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
Which was commenced by the subscriber on the first of 
January, 1860. It is intended, ax its name indicates, for 
the Home Cikere, and its individuality consiet« in ite 
forming justsuch journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tixernents admitted, «0 that the object of the greatest 
Variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and pient shape. the Folio Form, presenting 
in each number thirty-two iarge columns of orgina! and 
reaily 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal! will be full te the brim each week of 
finely Written stories. sketches, adventures, biography f 
eminent men and of fare women, prose and portic 
gems, ail that is worthy of note ip the fonign and do 
mestic news, gossip of the day. sparkling gets fr 
books, and witand humor, forming a moet eny “ 
weekly) melange The plan of ite issue, which bar been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south 
neutral in polities. and al 
ters, preferring to ov teelf ea Watcome Gteet & 
and all. rather thar julg jarring diet useions Ne 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages whieh 
address Chetuseives to the best taste and apprecmtion of 
every one In all reaperts it t# 
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teed ty haste and ¢eyant head 
Printed upon henvy fine white paper ons 
clear font of t 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union } 


LOST. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Has any one seen our darling? 
He has strayed from our fold away; 

He went out with the sweet June roses, 
One beautiful suminer day. 

And our hearts grew weary with watching, 
And our eves grew heavy with tears, 

As the days and the months went silently 
Gliding into years. 


T have called him with anguished pleadings, 
By a mound on the grassy lea; 

But only in dreams and in memories 
Does he ever come back to me. 

But I know when the great All-Father 
Shall summon me, too, away, 

T shall meet him, my beautiful angel, 
To be parted no more for aye. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MOUCHARD. 


BY H. H. DE 


HAVEN. 

Osr rainy night in a country inn, in Virginia, 
T heard the following narrative from the lips of 
a traveller—a white-haired old gentleman from 
one of the Northern cities. 

A short time before the breaking out of our 
last war with England, I had occasion to make 
a voyage from New York to Liverpool. I sailed 
in the good ship American Eagle, John Garnet, 
master, in the month of June. For the first 
eight or ten days our voyage was a pleasant one. 
After that we had mostly adverse winds and a 
good deal of stormy weather, with one or two 
pretty hard blows. 

One morning I happened to wake an hour or 
two before day, and L soon observed that there 
was from some cause or other, more commotion 
on deck than usual. While I lay speculating 
about the cause of it, I heard the report of a can- 
non ata distance. This induced me to turn out, 
get on my clothes and hurry up the companion- 
way. I found all hands assembled on the fore- 
castle, gazing ata fire, for which we were steer- 
ing. It must of course be a burning vessel, for 
there could be no other combustible in mid-ocean. 
Minute-guns were firing in the same direction, 
as signals of distress. 

As we were heading directly for the light, it 
soon began to grow larger and more distinct, 
and eventually, just as day was breaking, pre- 
sented the outline of a large ship (large for that 
day) wrapped in flames, almost from stem to 
stern. The excitement now became very great, 
the question being whether we could reach the 
burning vessel in time to be of any service. 
Though we were moving through the water with 
great rapidity, the flames were advancing still 
more rapidly. The race was an exciting one, 
and possessed, of course, a terrible interest for 
the anxious beings whom we were striving to 
succor. , 

On the windward side of the vessel, just abaft 
the mizzen-mast, was a small space still un- 
invaded by the fire, and there all on board were 
huddled together. They were already suffering 
from the heat, and it was evident that in a very 
few minates they must all be either burnt to 
death, or driven into the raging billows. Toadd 
to the difficulties of the case, there was a very 
high sea running at the time, and the process of 
transferring the sufferers from their own vessel 
to ours, must necessarily be a very difficult and 
dangerous one. Having laid our ship as nearly 
alongside of the burning mass as prudence would 
permit, all our available boats were put in requisi- 
tion, and a call made for volunteers to man them. 
Nearly all the crew came forward, and a number 
of the passengers. Jt was only by extreme care 
that we managed to launch safely all our boats 
save one, which was swamped, in spite of all 
our cfforts to prevent it. The boat in which I 
was, happened to be foremost. It was in charge 
of the first officer of our ship, and contained one 
other passenger, who, like myself had volunteered 
for the expedition. | He was a very quiet young 
man, and I had hardly been aware of his exist- 
ence until that moment. His name was Arthur 
Ernshawe. 

The burning vessel proved to be the Penguin 
of New York, bound for Liverpool. We reached 
her in the very nick of time. A few minutes 
later, and all on board must have miserably per- 
ished. As soon as our boat came alongside, we 
saw the seamen of the other ship making prep- 
arations to jump into her, in advance of all the 
passengers ; so many of them that they would 
probably have sunk the boat. This did not suit 
us atall, particularly as we saw a number of wo- 
men and children in the crowd. The mate and 
one of his men each seized an oar in order to 
shove off again, and at the same instant I felt a 
pistol thrust into my hand, while a voice said : 

“Shoot them, if they attempt it!” 

I looked around, and saw the young passen- 
ger already swinging above my head. He had 
seized a rope, which was lying over the side, and 
in a few seconds he was on board, standing in 
the gangway, with a loaded pistol in his hand. 

“ Fall back !" he shouted, “ fall back! If any 
one attempts to leave the ship before the women 
and children, I'll blow his brains out, so help me 
God!” 

His determined look, his close-knit brow and 
flashing eye, even more than his words, caused 
the startled sailors to retire. By that time, the 
mate and several others had clambered aboard, 
and arrangements were speedily made for trans- 
Ir 
was a work of great difficulty and considerable 
danger. It would have been an arduous under- 
taking, even if conducted with extreme deliber- 
ation ; but with the fire in the rear, the water in 
front, and fear and horror all around, it was truly 
a terrible task. that I could 
hear death's dark angel flapping his wings in the 





ferring the more helpless ones to the boats. 


I almost fancied 


murky air. 
But a few minutes elapsed before I had occa- 





sion to make use of the pistols which had been 
handed to me. 







Several sailors had managed to 


awim to the heat. J aMowed them to rest a hand 











up 


1 the gunwale, bet pressed the muzzle of my | 


weapon against the forehead of every one who 
attempted to come any further, and found the ex- 
periment successful. While I was thus engaged, 
a shriek of bitterest agony rang out upon the 
waters, rising high above the din aroundus. At 
the same instant a sullen plunge told that some- 
thing had fallen overboard. I looked up and 
saw a beautiful girl frantically struggling to free 
herself from a number of men who held her. 
She was striving to leap in after her father, whose 
gray hairs were already mingling with the sea- 
foam, from which they could with difficulty be 
distinguished. He had fallen in as they were 
about to transfer him from the ship to the boat, 
and the remorseless waves had already borne 
him almost out of sight. 

The excitement and confusion were at the 
highest, when I saw a tall figure run rapidly along 
the deck, and with a tremendous bound leap far 
out into the sea. It was our young passenger. 
The deed seemed truly a desperate one ; but the 
young man possessed great powers of endurance 
of an extraordinary character, and he resolved 
to stake his life upon them. Most, perhaps all, 
of the spectators gave him up for lost. The im- 
pulse of his spring, with a few vigorous strokes, 
carried him to the spot where we had just seen 
the old man disappear; and there the gallant 
youth too disappeared, as if swallowed up ina 
yawning abyss. The next moment, however, 
we saw him reappear, and with the gray hairs 
clutched in his powerful grasp; but he was now 
far away from the ship, and apparently beyond 
the reach of human assistance. But his quick 
eye had noted that which had escaped every oth- 
er observer. The second boat from our vessel 
was approaching the spot, directly on a line with 
the struggling pair. Seeing what had happened, 
they rowed with all the vigor they were capable 
of, and were barely in time to rescue them. Their 
almost lifeless bodies were immediately trans- 
terred to our boat, which soon afterwards started 
to return to the ship laden to the very water’s 
edge with those whom we had saved from the 
flames. Though the distance was small, it was 
a tedious as well as a most perilous passage, and 
nothing but the admirable manner in which the 
boat was handfed saved it from destruction. At 
last, however, we reached the ship in safety, dis- 
embarked our passengers, and then returned to 
the fire again. 

With the exception of one poor woman, who 

yas drowned, all the passengers and crew of the 
Penguin were transferred in safety to the Amer- 
i Eagle, and disposed of as comfortably as 
circumstances would allow. The old gentleman 
who fell into the sea, had been taken up ina state 
of insensibility, and had remained so for a long 
time; but he was at last resuscitated, and event- 
ually restored to his customary state of health. 
His preserver was much exhausted, but needed 
nothing but rest to make him as well and strong 
asever. This brave fellow was on his way to 
England, on some business of his father’s. He 
had relatives in the old country, and indeed had 
spent most of his childhood in Yorkshire. He 
was an American, however, to the backbone, and 
as fine a specimen of the breed as any one could 
desire to see. His father was a resident of the 
Valley of Virginia. 

The old gentleman who had so narrowly es- 
caped a watery grave, was also an American, 
and a very wealthy one—a retired merchant. 
He was on his way home, after spending some 
time in Europe with his daughter Fanny, his 
only child. She was a remarkably pretty girl, 
and as good as she was pretty. I have known 
her well from that day to this; I have never 
known a more excellent woman than Fanny 
Raye. She was then about nineteen, and alove- 
lier creature the sun never shone upon. Wheth- 
er the tender plant of love can grow up, like a 
mushroom, in a single night, I will not under- 
take to say; but that it does grow with astonish- 
ing rapidity in some soils, and under favorable 
circumstances, cannot be denied. Of this truth, 
Arthur Ernshawe and Fanny Raye were a not- 
able example. The young man’s noble conduct 
was rewarded by the warmest gratitude on the 
part of both father and daughter ; and it was but 
avery little time before these sentiments grew 
into something warmer still on the part of the 
latter. As for Arthur, he already loved the sweet 
girl with his whole soul, while the grateful pa- 
rent approved with the whole of his, so that it 
seemed probable that for once, at least, the course 
of true love would run smooth. 

We had made Cape Clear, and were entering 
the Chops of the Channel, with a fair wind, 
when we were overhauled by a heavily armed 
sloop-of-war under British colors. We displayed 
the American flag, but she paid no attention to 
it, and proceeded to make signals for us to lie to. 
Sorely against our will, we were forced to lay 
our topsails to the mast, and wait for a boat-full 
of men who were sent to board us. It was a 
large boat, and there could not have been less 
than thirty or forty men in it. In the course ot 
the war which soon followed, I made a cruise on 
board one of our crack privateers, and I did it 
solely for the purpose of making an effort to ap- 
ply the tit-for-tat principle to the insulting and 
arbitrary proceedings of the British officers on 
the deck of the American Eagle that day. The 
individual in command of the party, was a red- 
nosed lieutenant, who had every appearance of 
considering himself an unappreciated Nelson. 
a\fter examining our papers, he ordered Captain 
Garnet to muster his men. He flatly refused, 
telling the Englishman he would obey no such 
| imperious commands, and that if he did any- 
| thing contrary to his own free will, it would only 

he by compulsion. : 





After a great deal of bickering and fierce alter- 
cation, the crew and passengers were forced to 
appear on deck, and were examined separately 
by the lieutenamt. He questioned them minute- 
ly, listened attentively to their pronunciation, and 
managed to make the discovery that nine of them 
were British subjects in disguise ; and, strange 
to say, the ablest and best men invariably turned 
out to be of that class; the refuse of the ship's 
comp 






any only, being adjudged to be real honda fic, 
American citizens. More than once during 
I had noticed the red-nosed man 
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the individuals he wanted, he turned to young 
Ernshawe, and said: 

“Young man, you look very much like an 
Englishman.” 5 

“Then my looks lie,” retorted Artur. 

“Where were you born td 

“Twas born in the State of Virginia, in the 
United States of America—though I can’t im- 
agine what business it is of yours.” 





“Eh, dear! you can’t deceive me. You never 
got that North of England /urr among the Yan- 
kees. No, no, my lad, you are as much of a 
Virginian as York Minster is—just about.” 

“T have relatives in Yorkshire, and I lived 
with them when I was a boy. But Tam an 
American by birth, and Ihave not been out of 
the United States for twelve years.” 

“ Gammon!” 


“ Look you, sir!” roared Captain Garnet. “T 
know Mr. Ernshawe to be an American gentle- 
man of the highest respectability, as was his father 
before him. But even if he were an English- 
man, subject to your villanous press-gang abom- 
inations, you could not seize one like him, with- 
out making yourself liable to the severest pun- 
ishment. You know it well.” 

“Vilran all risks. This is a 
gency, and we can’t stand upon trifles. 
the gangway and let’s be off!” 

“By Heaven!” shouted the captain, “if the 
odds was anything less than two to one, every 
plank of this deck should swim in blood, before 
you should leave it with that young man in your 
clutches. ©, for a dozen Yankee tars for ten 
minutes only! I would give every dollar I am 
worth for that much of their time!” 

“*A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a 
horse!’ Ha, ha, ha, ha! Take it coolly, my 
Yankee game-cock, and don’t spoil your beauty 
by that cut-throat frown of yours.” 

It would have been easier for a volcano to 
“take it coolly.” But there was no help for it 
all. They had to submit, and the red-nosed 
lieutenant carried off his prize. It was of such 
material that the war of 1812 was made. — See- 
ing that the evil was inevitable, Arthur wisely 
forbore to struggle against it, though the part- 
ing from Fanny made it doubly bitter. I stood 
by the poor girl's side, as the sloop-of-war stood 
out to sea, and when she had disappeared, I led 
Fanny below and left her with her father. For- 
tunately for our crippled crew, we had fine 
weather till we arrived in the Mersey. We made 
no stay in Liverpool, but posted on to London 
immediately. 

I had become so much interested in these 
young people that I was determined to make an 
effort, however feeble it might be, in Arthur’s 
behalf. There was at that time a gentleman in 
a high official position under the British govern- 
ment, to whom I had once rendered a material 
service. I had never asked any favor at his 
hands, but I now called on him, stated the cir- 
cumstances of Ernshawe’s case, and begged him 
to use his influence in his behalf. He assured 
me that he jwouldy dq so, and that he had no 
doubt of being able to secure his discharge, with 
an indemnity, as soon as the vessel—the Grey- 
hound—should return from the very short cruise 
on which she was bound. 

The very next day after this interview, the 
news arrived that his Brittanic majesty’s sloop- 
of-war Greyhound had been captured by a 
French frigate, off Cape Finisterre, and all on 
board had been sent to Verdun as prisoners of 
war. This was asad blow to all of us, anda 
terrible one indeed to poor Fanny Raye. We 
had felt so sure of Arthur’s speedy release ; and 
now he was pining in a French prison of the 
very worst character, where he might lie for 
years. It was very hard to bear. 

The impressments had been made with the de- 
sign of ‘cutting out” a French vessel from one 
of the channel ports. The prisoners, of course, 
were all taken for Englishmen, and all treated 
alike. Poor Fanny’s grief moved me to the 
bottom of my heart, and at last I resolved, by 
way of doing something, to go to Verdun, and 
see if anything could be done to ameliorate our 
prisoner’s lot. 

|coNcLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 
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A CALIFORNIA “PROPERTY MAN.” 


A returned Californian tells a good story to 
the effect that while at the mines, a one-horse 
theatrical company opened there with the play of 
“ Rolla.” The house was crowded with miners, 
who were ever ready to patronize anything that 
would afford amusement. When the Peruvian 
hero was ready to go on for the interview with 
the sentinel, whom he attempts to bribe to pro- 
cure an interview with Alonzo, he asked the 
property man for the wedge of gold which he is 
supposed to use, when that individual handed 
him a gilded brickbat of extraordinary size. It 
was too late—the stage was waiting, and Rolla 
entered and went through the scene. e came 
off in a towering passion, and nabbed the prop- 
erty man by the collar. 

“What in thunder did you mean by giving 
me a heavy brick to carry on there, instead of a 
piece of shingle, or a spike gilded 1” 

“That might all be very well in the States,” 
replied the property man, “but an offer to bribe 
here with anything short of a five-pound chunk, 
would have turned the audience against you; 
the play would have been a complete failure, and 
the theatre would have ended the first night!” 

The tragedian saw the force of his reasoning, 
and he succumbed at once.—New York Express. 





A NEW APPLICATION. 

An experiment was recently performed in Lon- 
don, for trying the strength by hydraulic pressure, 
of anew description of tubing, composed of bi- 
tuminous paper. This new contrivance for sub- 
terranean tubes was invented in Pars. The 
municipal authorities of Paris tried these tubes 
for the convevance of gas, and in recent exper- 
iments made in London, a piece of the tube was 
produced, which, though stated to have been 

used under ground as a gas-pipe twelve months, 
| had the appearance of being a new pipe. The 
tubes, suljected to a pressure of the hydraulic 














process, bore a strain of 250 pounds to the 
square inch w ithout bursting—which is more 
than thev would be re« ed to bear in ordivary 





use. One of the tubes, half an inch thick, and 
with a bore of two imches, was also tested by 
weight, and it only gave ay 
580 pounds, the be 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Juvesis."—The famous Appian Way was commenced 
by the censor, Appius Claudius, A. UC. 442. and led 
frem what is now the St Sebastian Gate of Kome to 
Capua. It was built of square and jointed stones, and 
portions of it have lasted to the present time 

Detroit.—James Russell Lowell's first 
ublication was entitled ‘A Year's Life’ (1841). In 

err) appeared his “ Legend of Brittany. Miscellaneous 

Poems and Sonnets.’ Another volume of poems ap- 

peared in 1848. He has also written a prose work, 

* Conversations on some of the old Poets.” The poems 

can be obtai 








ined of avy leading bookseller. 


Amareun.—The only way to save your plume is to jar the | 


trees nicht and morning, having first spread a cloth 
under them, to catch the curculios as they fall. They 
begin their ravages soon after the blossoms fall, punc- 
turing the fruit in its earliest stage, and continuing 
their work of destruction for about eight weeks. 

* Housexkespes.’’—Kye flour, when made into good light 
bread, is very nutritious. It resembles wheat flour in 

yn more than any other. 

ne of the best disinfecting agents for a sick 
room we know of, is coffee. Burn a few kernels ona 
hot shovel. 

Miss E. F., Washington, D. C.—Lamartine fought a duel 
with Colonel Gabriel Pepe, in 1825. This was while the 
poet was secretary to the French legation at Florence. 
and it grew out of a passage respecting Italy in one of 
his lyrics. 

L.—We never saw a copy of Mdlle. Le Normand’s 

Memoires Historiques et Secrets de [Tmperatrice Jose- 

hine.”’ They are not regarded as authentic. 

‘“ Mippiesex.’’"—The silver fir of the German forests 
sometimes grows to the height of one hundred feet, and 
is suid to do well in this latitude. 

R. G.—Mrs. Putnam, whose controversy with Professor 
Bowen brought her name so prominently before the 
public, speaks the French, 'talian, German, Polixh, 
Swedish and Hungarian languages, and is familiar with 
twenty modern dialects, besides the Greek, Latin, He- 
brew, Persian and Arabic. 

Inquiner.—It was the duties of the monks who were 
called * Brothers of St. John,” or ** Hospitallers,” es- 
tablished at Jerusalem, to take care of the poor and 
sick, and to assist pilgrims. 

Reaper.—** Ite, missa est’ (Go, the meeting is dissolved) 
is the formula by which the congregation of a Catholic 
church is informed of the conclusion of low mass 

Mrs. F. G., Medford, Mass.—Lady Morgan's ** Italy’ is 
readable, bat not reliable. **Kome in the Nineteenth 
Century ” would answer your purpose very well. 

C. C.—Louis Philippe would not assist the Italians during 
their revolutionary struggle of 1831. The French gov- 
ernment of that day adopted the principle, that for 
France to prevent other powers from interfering in 
Italy, would be interfering herself. 








THE SUICIDAL MANIA. 

It is almost impossible to take up a paper lat- 
terly without reading of two or three voluntary 
deaths, for which various causes are assigned, 
want, disappointed love, grief at the loss of 
friends, and other evils which flesh is heir to, 
while in many, perhaps a majority of cases, there 
is no motive apparent. Particular crimes have 
their seasons, and extend their ravages like the 
cholera and yellow fever, and just now  self- 
murder seems to be the prevailing criminal 
epidemic. 

Among the ancients, at a certain period, the 
fear of pain seems to have been stronger than the 
fear of death, and the Latin writers speak of a 
large number of suicides prompted by no other 
cause but sickness. The greater part of those 
who had resolved to die, assembled their friends 
and families, and stated the motives which iu- 
duced them to “ shufile off this mortal coil ;”” 
sometimes even they appealed to the public to 
judge of their resolves. The rhetorician, Caius 
Albutius Silus, after having acquired a great rep- 
utation at Rome, retired in his old age to Na- 
vara, his native town. ‘ There,’’ says Suetonius, 
“he convoked the people, and, from the rostru.., 
explained at length the motives which induced 
him to die, and then abstained from all food.” 

Under the despotism of the first Roman em- 
perors, suicides became very common. “ Fear 
of the executioners,” says Tacitus, ‘ multiplied 
voluntary deaths. Moreover, those who sutiered 
condemnation were stripped of their property, 
and deprived of the rights of sepulture, while 
those who destroyed themselves made sare of 
their wills and their funerals—it was the reward 
of their prompt resolution.” 

Flatterers often devoted themselves to death to 
save the sacred person of the chief of the empire 
from the evils which threatened him. Antinous, 
it is said, sacrificed himself for Adrian, which 
was the cause of the divine honors rendered him 
“A flatterer,” Suetonius, 
“had made a vow to die, if need be, for Caligu- 
la. 


by this prince. says 


ing him hesitate, caused him to be crowned with 
verbena and fillets, and afterwards gave him to 
acrowd of boys, who were ordered to drive him 
through the streets, reminding him of his vow, 
until he was precipitated from the Tarpeian 
rock.” 

“ Adrian, supremely disgusted with life,"’ says 
one of the writers of the Augustan History, “ 
dered one of his slaves to run him through with 
a sword. 


or- 


This news having come to the cog- 
nizance of Antoninus, he hastened with the pre- 
fects to the emperor, and they conjured him to 
The 


bear his troubles courageously. irritated 


prince ordered the man who had betrayed him to 


be put to death; but Antoninus saved him, 
and told Adrian that, having been adopted by 
him, he would be a parricide, if he permitted 
him to kill himself. 
his will, and continued to give his attention to 


Adrian immediately wrote 
state affairs. He attempted again to kill himself, 
but the dagger was wrested from his hands, 
which rendered him furious. He asked a physi 
cian for poison, but the latter preferred death to 
obedience.” 

“Plutarch,” says Aulus Geillius, “ relates in 
the first book of his ‘ Treatise on the Soul,’ in 
reference to mental maladies, that almost all the 
young girls of Miletus saddenly, and without 
any known motive, resolved to put themselves to 
These 


sa 


death, and many hung themselves. 


cides increasing day by day, and no remedy being 


able to cure this obstinate mania, the people de 
j 


creed that young girls who should be 


found 
hung, should be dragyed to the grave suipped of 


their garments, with the rope which had served 


to accomplish the crime. The suicides instantly 
ceased ; modesty vanquishing an incurable 
malady.” 

Suicide was very common among the harha 
rians who invaded the Roman empire. On the 





limits of the territory of the Visigoths there 





The emperor took him at his word, but see- | 


a rock called the “ Rock of Ancestors,” from the 
top of which old men threw themselves, when 
Bernard, King of Italy, 
grandson of Charlemagne, having revolted in S18 


against his uncle, Louis le Debonnaire, was con 


they were weary of life 


demned to lose his eves, a few days after the ex 
ecution of this cruel sentence, committed saix ide 

| Four centuries later, in 1226, Renaud, Count of 
Boulogne, who was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Bouvines, killed himself in prison after a cap- 
tivity of fourteen years. Ceésaire, a monk of 

| Citeaux, quotes in his /ialagt mirucworum, nu- 
merous examples of monks and nuns who killed 

, themselves of life. The num 
berless persecutions to which the Jews were sub- 
jected during the Middle Ages occasioned tre- 
quent suicides among them 


from weariness 


Medieval legislation was generally very severe 
with regard to suicides, the bodies of those who 
had perished voluntarily being subject to various 


indignities. ‘* In the month of January, lass,” 


| saysa chronicle of Metz, “news was brought to 
| Metz that a bishop of Strasburg had hung him- 
| self, and that the authorities had ordered the body 
| placed ina cask, and set adrift on the Rhine, to 
| float away with the current.” In Siberia suicides 
In the eighteenth 

century, a bull of Benedict XIV. declared sui- 
| cide an act of insanity, and permitted Christian 
| burial to those who had killed themselves, 


| were buried face downwards. 


In 1739, a Dane, the Jesuit Missionary, Jolin 
Robeck, author of an “ Apology for Suicide,” 
repaired to Bremen, bought a boat, which he en- 
tered alone, and abandoned himself to the current 
of the Weser. 


His body was found three days 
afterwards. 


Creech, the translator and comn 
tator of Lucretius, Voltaire tells us, “ wrote on 
his manuscript, ‘N. B. to hang myself when I 
He kept his 
word that he might have the pleasure of dying 
like his author. If he had undertaken a com- 
meniary on Ovid, he might have lived much 
longer.”” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
have finished my commentary.’ 


Voluntary death is very rare among the Mo- 
hamedans. Perhaps the only example is that of 
Gouzerat, who, on being made prisoner by the 
Mongols in 1592, cut his throat with a razor. 
Within a century the suicides of noted persons 
have been numerous; it is enough to mention 
Chatterton. Kleist, Sonnenburg, Admiral Vil- 
leneuve, Castlereagh, Leopold Robert, Herbert, 
and Jullien. 

see 

NEW YORK INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 

An asylum for inebriates is now regarded as 
one of the greatest charities of the age. For 
years a crusade has been going on against in- 
temperance ; and in so far as that pernicious 
habit became prevalent from the use of ardent 
spirits a8 a common social entertainment, the 
evil has been substantially lessened. The greater 
number of cases of habitual inebriety now arise, 
especially among the educated classes, from 
morbid constitutional causes and inherited ten- 
dencies ; heretofore these causes, which appeal so 
forcibly to our humanity, have been seldom re- 
garded by the eye of science, seldom moditied by 
the ministrations of charity. Many, neagly all 
of them are curable, and it is a great honor to 
this thriving State, that here a movement has 
originated in behalf of the most unfortunate class 
of human beings known to modern civilization 
—a movement so wise, beneficent and seasonable 
that from all parts of Great Britain, from far 
India, and from half the States of our Confed- 
eracy, have come responses to the appeal of New 
York—inquiries, encouragements, and sanctions 
—all indicating that a new and grand charity, 
based on Christian science, has been successfully 
inaugurated, 
culable. 


whose benign results are ineal- 
The edifice at Binghamton will be 
erected during the ensuing summer; the clergy 
are now making their appeal, and when the an- 
hiversary month again returns, the Inebriate 
Asylum will be among the most honorable tro- 
phies of charitable enterprise of which New 
York or any State can boast. 


wee + 





Coot, ratTHER.—A gentleman in Cincinnati, 
a day or two since, was sitting in a barber's shop, 
| undergoing some tonsorial operation, when his 





| partner in business stepped in and quietly re- 
| marked, ‘ Brown, our place is on fire.” “ Well, 
| let it burn, it’s insured.” “ Yes, I know, but it 
will make w pretty warm fire, and [ thought I'd 
| just drop in and tell you about it; I didu't know 
| but you'd want to see the old place burn.” 
“ Well, wait a minute or two, till my other whis- 
| ker’s trimmed, and I'll go with you.” 





— moe 


A “Horr Fasiry.”—A picture of the “ Ho 
ly Family,” by Sebastian del Plombo! which has 
just been sold at auction at the public salesroom 
in the Rue Drouot, Paris, was put up at 2000f 
knocked down at 40,000f. This picture, 
which is painted on cedarwood, represents St. 
Joseph, the Virgin, the Infant Jesus, and St 


and 


John. It was recently discovered by a young 
man in an old convent at Toledo 


+ ome 


Ternripik Tracepy.—A_ farmer's 


Liberty township, Jowa, lay down upon a straw 


fon in 


stack and went to sleep, The farmer not know 
ing this, and desiring to get the straw out of the 
way, set fire to it just as he was leaving the field 


for home, and the hoy was burned to death 





— «oes _ 


Tue sev Praxet —The new planet discs 
ered at Bilk on March 24th, by M. Lather 





heen named Concordia. It i# the fifty «ev 
or fifty-eighth now known to revolve between 
Mars and Jupiter 

————— =e 

Parces or Pictures.—At a recent eale of 
pictures abroad, a work of Faed’s bron 
$6500; one by Marlive wae + for $4500. at 
one of Edwin Landscer's for $4000 

— _——— 

Tre Great Easterns —Mr M Marphy, « 
Sandy Hook pilot, has gone to Europe on tue 
ness connected with the vovage of the Gremt 
Eastern steamship to New York 

-_- ——-—- — 

Mecuasicat Power —Two men, working 
a windlase at rig sto eachother, can ra 
70 pounds easier than one man can 30 pounds 

— — — ‘>. — 
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COLLECTING DEBTS. 
The Wisconsin Legislature have formally con- 
sidered a proposition to abolish all laws for the 
collection of debts. The mover of the bill, Mr. 


| 
| 


Elmore, is a great wag, as is evidenced by the | 


following extract from his speech upon that 
subject: 

The speaker procecded to review the present 
system of collecting debts. It was all a humbug 
and a cheat, a matter of technicalities and legal 
shuilling. Lawyers gave advice in order to ob- 
tain a fee and encourage litigation. Judges make 
blunders and mistakes. He had had little expe- 
rience in the law, and that was rich. 
ter.) He would give a history of it. The 
speaker then related how he had purchased a 
yoke of oxen about fifteen years ago—paid fifty 
dollars for them—a few days after, the son of 
the man of whom he bought the oxen came to 
him and said the oxen were his. He insisted on 
having pay over again, and commenced a suit 
before a justice. The jury didn’t agree. Finally, 
through the blunders of the Bushwood justice of 
the peace, the case went against him. He ap- 
pealed it to the Circuit Court in Milwaukee. 
There he lost again, and he said to his lawyer: 
“Twill give you ten dollars to quote Pennsyl- 
vania law to Judge Miller and have anew trial 
oideved.”” (Great laughter,) He took the ten 
dollars and performed the duty. A new trial 
was then granted, and venue charged to Wal- 
worth county, Judge Irwin was then the judge. 
Any man who wanted to gain a cause in his 
court had either to go hunting with him and let 
the judge claim all the game that was shot, or 
else pat his dog. Well, said the speaker, I 
patted the dog. (Laughter.) I fed that dog 
with crackers. (Renewed laughter.) The case 
was decided in my favor. When I heard the de- 
cision, I thought to myself the dog had followed 
me about long enough; I turned round and gave 
hima kick. (Laughter.) The yelp of the dog 
had hardly subsided ere I heard the judge say, 
“Mr. Clerk, this judgment is set aside, and a 
(Great laughter.) Mr. 
Speaker, that kick cost me two hundred dollars ! 
(Convulsive laughter.) You have no doubt seen 
a suit in a justice’s court in the country. 
‘There is time spent by jurors and hangers-on, 
besides other costs, at least fifty dollars, besides 
the ill feelings and dissensions caused by it. It 
is all acheat. The litigants had better set down 
and play a game of old sledge to decide the 
It would be more sure to settle the dis- 
putes justly. 


new trial granted.” 


case. 





YALE COLLEGE CABINET OF COINS. 

Another important accession, says the New 
Haven Journal, has been made to the numismatic 
collection which is deposited in the Library of 
Yale College. Mrs. Augustus R. Street has 
presented to the cabinet four hundred and sixty- 
six (two gold, one hundred and sixty-four silver, 
and three hundred copper) coins and medals, be- 
ing a portion of a collection unusually rare and 
valuable, which was‘made by her daughter, the 
late Miss Sarah Maria Street. Among those of 
great interest presented by Mrs. Street to the 
college, the following may be mentioned: A sil- 
ver coin of Athens struck about B. C. 400, a 
denarius of C. Antestius, a Washington cent 
with his head on both sides, a Washington token 
engraved by Twigg, a Libertas et Justitia cent 
very fresh, dollars of 1795 and 1799, a Talbot, 
Allium and Lee cent, a Barbadoes copper, a dol- 
lar of Augustin, Emperor of Mexico, dollars of 
Peru, Bolivia, South Peru’ and Columbia. 
There are also crowns of Charles IL, Queen 
Anne and George IIL, a beautiful frane of the 
first Napoleon, a large silver medal of Charles 
IV., of Spain, with many old Spanish coins, a 
variety of Swiss money of different cantons, a 
Russian rouble, a rupee of Queen Victoria, large 
silver pieces of Christian VIIL, of Denmark, 
Charles XLV. and Oscar, of Sweden, William 
IL., of Holland, Charles Albert, of Sardinia, 
and two of Napoleon L., as King of Italy. Many 
of these are as fair and bright as when they came 
from the mint. The collection, taken as a whole, 
both in the number and value of the specimens, 
is the largest donation that has been made to the 
college cabinet. 





“Time Tries ALL Turnes.”—An old but 
true saying, as shown in the instance of Wistar’s 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, now acknowledged to be 
the remedy par ercellence for the cure of coughs, 
colds, croup, Whooping-cough, bronchitis, asthma, 
phthisic, sore throat, influenza, and last, but by 
no means least, consumption. Years of steady 
trial have placed this remarkable medicine in a 
position rarely attained by any patent compound, 
ayd it has become an article of household neces- 
Buy none unless it has the 
written signature of “ L. Butts’? upon the wrap- 
per, which is always the case with the genuine. 


sity everywhere. 





—<—- 

Rise or Prorerty.—At the sale of Elm- 
wood Farm, Col. Thorn’s estate, in New York, 
the lots averaged about $1300 each, which, for 
487 lots, would amount to the aggregate sum of 
$633,100. 
Jauncey, the father-in-law of the late Col. Thorn, 
in 1798 from Mr. Apthorp, for $25,000. 

eS aS 

Growth or Parrapetruia.—aAt the pres- 
ent time, there are in process of erection in 
Philadelphia upwards of three hundred new 
buildings. 
that there will be more buildings put up this sea- 
son than at any previous one. 

-_—-* oon 


A coop Rerasox.—A telegraphic despatch 


The property was purchased by Mr. | 


THE TAILOR AND THE MINISTER. 
Many years ago, when the old charch in Glou- 
cester, West Parish (the venerable old building 
was pulled down and sold for firewood a few 
years since), was standing, a little tailor lived 
about half a mile from the house of worship. 
He was an industrious and merry little fellow, 
notwithstanding the isolation of his dwelling. 
His name we have forgotten. Now this schneider 
was possessed of a gray mare which pastured on 
the herbage that grew around the church. On 
Sabbath morsings, therefore, he rose betimes, 


| dressed himself, walked to the church, caught 


(Laugh. | 


his nag, brought her to his house, saddled her 
and rode her to the meeting-house whence she 


| had just been taken—a proceeding worthy of a 








| wife snatched the pistol. 


The Press says the indications aze | 


was received in Lynn, recently, but was refused | 


by the person to whom it was sent, on the ground 
that Ae didn't recognize the handwriting as belong- 
ing to the one who was said to have sent it, 





No Joxe.—It seems that Mr. Joseph Miller, | 


of England has bequeathed to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers the sam of £5000. This is a 
“Joe Miller’ worth more than the newest joke 
—- ———e- 
Ceriosrries.—Barnum lately sold a large lot 
of curiosities, stuffed birds, automata, etc., at his 
for noveltics. They 


museum, to make room 


went very cheap. 


pure Milesian. 

Newspapers were few in those days, and elec- 
tric telegraphs were not in being; s0 our tailor 
used to hail everybody that passed his door, and 
ask the news. And in order to render passers- 
by more communicative, he would first (those 
being the days of anti-abstinence) offer them a 
drink from a little bottle containing some fiery 
alcoholic beverage. It chanced, one Monday 
morning, that a clergyman came riding up the 
road on horseback. ‘The tailor rushed forth, bot- 
tle in hand, and accosted him. 

“ Didn’t you preach in Squaw yesterday, sir?” 

“T did.” 

“] thought so, minister. Take a drink ?” 

The clerical gentleman raised the bottle to his 
lips—a gurgling sound ensued—and then return- 
ing the bottle to his entertainer with a peculiar 
look, he struck his horse with his riding-switch 
and rode off. 

“That was very queer,” said the little tailor. 
“ Uncivil—kind of. However, here’s my com- 
fort.” And he, too, raised the bottle to his lips. 

No sooner had he done so, than he changed 
countenance and started off in pursuit of the 
minister, whom he overtook after a short 
“burst” of twenty minutes. As soon as he 
came in sight, he bawled out: 

“ Minister !”” 

“Well, sir,’’ said the clergyman, fiercely, 
reining in his horse and turning round in the 
saddle, “ what do you want now ?” 

“ That 'ere was pepper-sarse !” 

“T know it!” said the clergyman, very sav- 
agely for one of his cloth ; and he belabored his 
beast and vanished in the direction of Gloucester. 

“Kind of sarved him right—sort of "—suid 
the little tailor, as he trudged home—* for taking 
such a long drink.” 





COURAGE OF A CHILD. 

The Cincinnati Gazette records the following 
brave deed: Soon after a freight train had 
passed Shelbyville station, on the Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis Railroad, a rail slipped several 
inches from its place, but without doing any 
damage to the train, and without the knowledge 
even of any one on it. This was on a curve, 
rendering it doubly dangerous. As the passen- 
ger train going west neared the place soon after, 
the engineer discovered a little boy, standing in 
the centre of the track, energetically waving a 
handkerchief. He was not inclined to stop, at 
first, knowing the fondness of all boys for sport ; 
but fearing some ditliculty, he whistled and ap- 
plied the brakes, and succeeded in stopping the 
train within five fect of the loosened rail. If he 
had not done so, we should have had to chronicle 
another shocking railroad accident. The little 
boy, whose name is McBride, on walking along 
the track, had discovered that the rail had been 
slipped, and took this method to save the train. 
He is a noble little fellow, and should be richly 
rewarded. 





Dr. Hayres’s Arctic Exprepition.—Dr. 
Hayes has bought a vessel of 133 tons, and is 
making every preparation for her equipment and 
outtit, confidently relying upon the completion 
of his fund. The little vessel will be specially 
strengthened by numerous braces in her hold, 
and her bows will be filled with iron ptates. Dr. 
Hayes has selected as his sailing captain Captain 
McCormick, who has been engaged in the Brit- 
ish merchant-service about seventeen years, and 
has had some experience in “ high lagitudes ”’ on 
one or more voyages to the Amoor River. 





Devaware Peracnes.—A gentleman from 
Delaware, well informed on the subject, says the 
prospect for peaches in that State this year is very 
gloomy. Peach growers will not realize more 
than half a crop. In one orchard of fifty acres, 
in Newcastle county, which has heretofore been 
famous as the great peach-growing county, not a 
blossom has been seen this season, On the east- 
ern shore of Maryland, the peach orchards are 
but little better. The trees are supposed to have 
suffered from the severe winter. Apples promise 
a good crop. 





Stvecucar Accipent.—A Mr. Ewer, of 
Fayette, Miss., lately attempted suicide, but his 
' The family physician 
was called in to treat the insane 
Ewer, while explaining the attempted suicide, 
with the pistol in her hand, accidentally dis- 
charged it, killing the physician instantly. 


man, when Mrs. 





Mississiprit River Rartroap.—Tennessee 
papers urgently recommend the construction of 
the “ Mississippi River Railroad,” to connect 
Memphis with the mouth of the Ohio River. 
The road, 150 miles in length, can be built at 
the rate of $20,000 per mile. 








ONIGN?2s: 








A Monster Ciam.—A big clam was dog | 


the other day, at Provincetown, which measured 
l4 its latitudinally, 
inches longitudinally, and weighed about four 


inches around centre 





pounds. 





A Prince axp a Jewress.—The Prince de 
Polignac, one of the sons of the famous minister 


19 | 


of CLarles X., is betrothed to the daughter of 


Mr. Mires, the wealthy Jewish banker. 
~—-o + 


Harvarp Coirece.—The inauguration of 


President Felton, it is now stated, will take place 


on the day of the meeting of the Alumni, 


July 19th. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Mr. Blondin proposes to drop from his rope ir 
a life-boat into the Niagara rapids. 

Gratitude is the music of the heart when its 
chords are swept by kindness. 

The Prince de Joinville lately arrived in this 
city, per Cunard steamer, incognito. 


Miss Catherine Adams, of Uniontown, Ky., | 


ended her life and love by a musket-ball. 

The Scientific American says that eating fat 
pork makes breath, but not muscle, 

Visitors to the Japanese bore them by asking 
them to write their names in Japanese. 

“ Coquetry and flirtation are as different as 
diamonds and paste.” Which is diamonds * 

Two large cotton ships are building for the 
Liverpool trade, in Richmond and Baltimore. 

It is thought there will be no annual regatta 
between Harvard and Yale beats this year. 

In the laws of the Puranas, the killing of a 
Brahmin is equal to slaying one kundred cows. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts at Spring- 
field granted nine divorces in one week. 

There is no mind that cannot furnish some 
scraps of intellectual entertainment. 

Paper is made in England out of spent hops. 
Who'd have thought of it? 

The young man who drinks, swears and idles, 
stands on a thin place on the ice. 

Ought a man who is intoxicated with delight 
to be turned out of a temperance society ? 

M. Thiers, the French historian, has lately 
been visiting the field of Waterloo. 

Mr. Hyppolyte Lamarche, one of the oldest of 
French editors, died lately. 

A medal commemoration of the annexation of 
Nice to France, has been struck in Paris. 

A Dutch paper says that General Lamoriciere 
is an Irishman, and his name Morrissey. 

Alexander Dumas has sailed on a voyage in 
his f:tle steamer Monte Cristo. 

The Grand-Duke Nicholas, brother of the Em- 
peror of Russia, is probably now in Paris. 

The American milliners have successfully put 
down the hideous French coal-scuttle bonnets. 

If nothing adverse happens, there will be a 
great fruit and grain crop this year, | 

The Japanese have been almost killed with 
kindness. An American reception is fearful. 

Tall gentlemen are always successful, because 
the ladies are all in favor of hy-men. 





The Wride of the Atlantic: 


—oR,— 
THE SECRET OF THE SEA, 


A Story of the Sunny Shore and the Blue Wave. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Under this title we shall, in our next number, 
commence the publication of a serial novelette 
from the pen of that favorite author, Francis A. 
Durivage, with original illustrations from the 
pencil of Champney. This story has been a 
long time in preparation, and will undoubtedly 
create a sensation for its vividness, ingenuity and 
striking originality. It is a nagrative of modern 
times, and the scene alternates from Spain to the 
new world, a large portion of it being filled with 
singular nautical adventures. There is not a dull 
line in it, and it is full to the brim of incident 
and character. We will venture to say that no 
one will be able to anticipate the denouement, or 
indeed any of the unexpected turns which the 
fortunes of the leading characters assume in the 
progress of their development. All who love 
the narration of wild, wondrous and stirring 
events, sparkling dialogue, and energetic and 
dramatic action, will be delighted with this pro- 
duction, and admit freely that in our novelettes 
we have acted up to our guiding motto— 
Excelsior! 





“Tae Wercome Gvest.”—The increasing 
favor shown to our new and elegant weekly jour- 
nal, thus entitled, is a very gratifying matter to 
us. It is the /argest literary journal in the coun- 
try, and full to the brim of good things each 
week. For sale everywhere for four cents, or it 
is sent with the Flag of our Union for $3 a year. 
Any person already a subscriber to the Flag can 
have the Welcome Guest for $1 50 a year. 





A sew Feature.—A vast aquarium is being 
made in Philadelphia for the Continental Hotel. 
Its area is 20 feet square, its depth 10 feet. It is 
to be divided into two compartments, and its ob- 
ject is to afford a receptacle in which turtle, lob- 
sters, terrapins, et id omne genus, can be fattened 
for the table. 
now extant. 





A Frencu Svicipe.—At Rouen, lately, the 
dead body of a young man, dressed as a work- 
man, aged about 25, was found in the Seine. 





Pinned to his cap was a paper, on which was | 


written: “Rouen, April 8.—Gentlemen: You 
take a corpse from the water; it is that of a 


workman who has had no food for three days.” 





Bripery 1s Parviament.—The total num- 
ber of Parliament unseated for 
bribery and treating, from the Parliament begin- 
ning 1847-"48, to the Parliament beginning 1857, 
was 57, of whom 11 were unseated for treating, 


of members 


21 for bribery, and 25 for bribery and treating 
combined. 





Tue Great Rork Watker.—Blondin, the 


rope walker, is now suspending his rope across — 


the great chasm of Niagara River at the most 
frightful point, directly over the dashing rapid at 
the head of the Whirlpool, and just north of the 
Suspension Bridge. 





Cuorce of Wives.—The man of mediocre 
education and position is, gene rally, the most 
particular about the education and accomplish- 
ments of his wife. A man of literary habits 
often seeks little more than sense and affection 

sina ipiaanty sansa 

Naturat Gas.—There has been a gas excite- 
ment at Mendota, Illinois, rivalling the Pennsyl- 
vania oil fever. People dig down a few feet, and 
up bursts a jet of inflammable gas 

———- ~7rorr 


$3.—The Flaq of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year 


Foreign tems. 


The King of Bavaria has sent fifteen 
cannon as a present to the pope 

Belgium has offered Turkey 40,000,000 francs 
for the Island of Cyprus. 

England and France have sent an energetic 
note tothe Porte, demanding 3,000,000 francs as 
an indemnity for the Jeddah massacre 

The Cear has forwarded to the Porte 
decoration of Stanislaus of the first class, for bis 
excelleney, Riza Bey, formerly Turkish Mir:ster 
Plenipotentiary at St. Petersburg. 





rifled 





the 





The King of Sweden and Norway has refused 
to sanction the bill passed by the Norwegian 
Storthing, which provided that no Swede could 
occupy the position of Viceroy of Norway 

The Croatian peasants around Agram, \ 
presented a magnificent bouquet to the Countess 
Antonia Batthyany, the widow of the noblemay 
who was Hungarian Minister-President in 1848. 

The fortification of the principal Irish ports is 
proceeding rapidly. At Limerick the river ap- 
proaches to the city are about to be strengthened 
by a strong battery, and in various other quarters 
similar measures are being carried out. 

Russia is in treaty with Turin for the transfer 
of her coal depot to some point on the Gulf of 
Spezzia, which will offer that power the van- 
tage of not being too closely under the vigilance 
of ‘Toulon. 

A map of 18— is being sold at Paris, on which 
Switzerland appears partitioned between France 
and Prussia. ‘he venders sell it at one sou, 
which is below the cost of production ; and the 
question now is—who pays the difference ‘ 

The Duke of Cambridge has issued a general 
order, directing that any soldier who, on the com- 
pletion of his limited term of service, is desirous 
of re-enlisting, is to be granted three months’ 
leave of absence, for the purpose of visiting his 
friends before re-engaging himself. 

The Nord announces the death of M. de 
Brouckere, who has been Burgomaster of Brus- 
sels since 1848, and representative of the city in 
the legislative chamber. The deceased was sin- 
gularly popular as one of the liberal chiefs; and 
his death has produced, says the Nord, ‘a  feel- 
ing of consternation throughout the capital.” 

A letter from St. Petersburg states that some 
of the tribes of the Caucasus, who had not made 
their submission, suddenly assembled, and, mak- 
ing an attack in the night ona battalion of Kus- 
sian troops, nearly destroyed the whole of them, 
Most of the officers were either killed or taken 
prisoners. The emperor is said to have been 
deeply atHicted at this news. 












— - 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Home comprises all the space that a woman 
should desire to shine in. 





The sun is every man’s servant, working ever 
day in the year for him, and exacting no wages. 

There is many a man whose tongue might 
govern multitudes, if he could only govern his 
tongue 

When a man has no design but to speak plain 
truth, he may say a great deal in a very narrow 
compass. 

Narrowness of mind is frequently the cause of 
obstinacy. We do not easily believe beyond 
what we see. 

There are many doublings in the human heart ; 
don’t think that you can find out the whole of a 
man’s real character at once. 

To live truly and faithfully to-day is better 
than to have died yesterday ; getting ready to 
end well is only to begin well. 

Value the friendship of him who stands by 
you in the storm; swarms of insects will sur- 
round you in the sunshine. 

The secret of one’s success or failure in nearly 
every enterprise is usually contained in’ the 
answer to the question: How earnest is he 

At the present day, “I tell you this in confi- 
dence,” or, “ This Is entre nous,” means simply 
—don’t repeat it to more than a dozen, and 
you'll do me a favor. 

The records of life run thus: Man creeps into 
childhood—bounds into youth—sobers into man- 
hood—softens into age—totters into second child- 
hood, and stumbles into the cradle prepared for 
him. 





A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever en- 
vieth the virtue of others; for men’s minds will 
either feed upon their own good, or upon others’ 
evil; and who wanteth the one will prey upon 
the other. 

All who enter into the marriage state out of 
mercenary motives, though they may enlarge 
their possessions, and increase their fortunes, live 
in splendid misery, and find that they have bar- 
tered away their happiness for wealth. 

Women that are the least bashful are not an- 
frequently the most modest ; and we are never 
more deceived than when we would infer a laxity 
of principle from that freedom of demeanor 
which often arises from a total ignorance of vice. 


——<> 


Boker’s Budget. 


The first sky-light ever used—the sun. 
When do two and two not make four? 








When 


" : | they are 22, 
Itis the biggest affair of the kind | 


Sailors usually spin their yarns at sea and reel 
them on shore. 

A lady who gazes intently into a looking-glass, 
is herself a looking-lass. 

When women begin to count their admirers, it 
isn'tapt to take them long to do it. 

A good way to light some cities with 
would be to set fire to their editors. 


gas 
We know a poor fellow who takes the palm in 
his quarrels with his wife. She slaps his face. 
Why are ladies in winter like old ted 
Because they are often very much fio’. 
“What have vou to remark, madam, about 
my singing?” “Nothing, sir; it not re- 
markable.”’ 


-kettles ¢ 





is 


The last place in which we should look for the 
milk of human kindness is, within the pele of 
civilization. 

“ You look as though you were beside your 
self,” as the wag said to a fellow who stood beside 
a donkey. 

“ Why do vou use so much tobacco ’” said an 
shman to an American the other evening 
cause I choose,”’ was the reply 





Jet black eves are an attraction ; jet black hair, 
ditto ; but jet black finger-naiis should be stren 
uously avoided 
The weathereock, after all, points to the high- 
est moral truth, for it nan 


rane thing to a-« 





shows 





that it is a 
pire 

We don’t know exactly what 
ambition ’ 
sper 

Marriageable ladies should 
the theatre before 
} rev would then he sure o 

A Mr. Lyon dee 
called ac 
he 


‘the heickt of 
i, but we have seen many fussy little 
mens of it not more than five feet hich 

make a point of 


visitng urtain « draw? 





up: th werture 
lined fighting a duel, and was 
“Ah, you m 








ta live dog is better than a dead 


When his consin Charlotte Dunne was mar 


ned, Jones said, “It was Danne before it was 
heyun, Dunne wt twas doing, and & was nut 
Dunne when it was done 


Quill and Scissors. 





A few dave since, the daughter of a Me Roh! 
hammer, an extensive flour merchant of Mi 
waukee, ran away from home, taking with | 
about Slou of her fathers money, and went 
Chicago, Hhnois, to meet a lover, who turned 
out to be a well-known pickpocket 
mediately followed by ber father, and was 
rested with the thief, just asthe twain were start 
ing for the Rast. Mr. Mickpocket was locked up 
in pul upon an old charge, and Miss Rohlham 
mer Was taken back to Milwaukee 

There are in France 2624 
were made in’ France 


She was itn 


locomotives; 2521 
Phere are in’ Germany 
2850 locomotives > 2277 were made in Germany 

tito England; iyo im Belgium; 60 the 
United States; and 22 in France. ‘The Austrian 
government has a locomotive manutactory 
Vienna 


in 


hear 
The Borsig locomotive manufactory at 
Berlin has made 1200 locomotives since it wos 
estatilished. 

Phe Princess Mathilde, 


in preparing for her 
Appearance mn the 


staume of an Egyptian prin 
cess, at the fancy ball recently given by the em 








press, employed Girauld, «a prominent artist of 


Paris, to paint her face, arms and neck 
bronze color, “The work occupied the artist three 
hours. When in full costume, the priticess 
seemed to be a living picture of the times of 


to a 


| Sesostris or the Pharaots. 


The fowl tribe, it seems, can live a considerable 
time without food or water, Recently at Morriss- 
ville a load of hay was delivered om the jail 
prem s, and about the same time a favorite hen 
was missed, About sixty days afterward the 
straw) owas removed, and at the bottom of the 
load was discovered the Missing fowl, 











which 


jumped up when released, and ran off apparently 


as lively ay ever 

Aman has been trying to palm himself off in 
lowa as the only coasin in America of William 
B. Astor, of New York. He went deeply inte 
real estate, and advertised large sums of money 
to loan. He ts said to have been the special 
guest of bankers and other men of wealth, ull an 
answer to a telegraph despatch said he was 
* boyus.”” 

A digger brought down from) Echunga to 
Adelaide, in Australia, three supposed diamonds, 
which he had recently discovered there while 
searching for gold. One is of large dimensions 
and weighs about an ounce, and the othertwo are 
about the size of peas. They were found in 
gravel, at the depth of about twenty feet from the 
surface. 

A Washington letter writer, speaking of the 
Japanese, says: “ There are wags among them, 
that is certain. Tsaw one of them nudge the 
other, with a sly wink, when they approached a 
bevy of beautiful and laughing girls. ‘Lhe Jap- 
anese both immediately half covered their faces 
with their tans.”’ : 

The Middleborough Gazette says the Charlotte 
Furnace at that place has been in operation 102 
years, and was never insured until the present 
month, and never has burnt down. It is owned 
by Jesse Murdock, employing eighty hands, 
running full time, and with the prospect of mak- 
ing $60,000 the present year. 

‘Twenty camels from Liberia will arrive at San 
Francisco about midsummer, and be used in- 
stead of mules for the mountain express and 
freight business between California and Salt 

ake. 

‘The members of the freshmen class of Yale 
College recently mdulged in a “ mill,” or pugil- 
istic duel, about two miles from New Haven, but 
neither boy was hart. The affair is said to have 
been a college joke. 

It is said that the plevro-pneumonia on the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it has extensively 
prevailed, is successfully treated by innoculation 
with the virus of the disease. 

The number of lost children found and restored 
to their parents by means of the police telegraph 
will average one hundred per month in both New 
York and Brooklyn. 

Thomas Murphy, formerly for forty years one 
of the proprietors of the Baltimore’ American, 
died in Baltimore recently ia the eighty-tirst year 
of his aye. j : 

The legislature of Maryland at its last session 
passed a law prohibiting the manumission of 
slaves, by deed or will, after the first of next 
month. 

A Paris stock broker has been announced a 
defaulter to the extent of $600,000, and has ab- 
sconded, leaving numerous victimes. 

The missionary schooner, Allen Gardner, has 
been captured by the natives of Patagonia, and 
all hands killed except one. 

Frogs sell in@Greenfield at twenty cents per 
dozen, at which price boys furnish the village 
restaurants, 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Charlies E. John- 


| son to Miss Calferna McDonald 


By Rev. Mr. Belcher, Mr. Benjamin Crocker to Mis« 
Betiia Fesseuden, both of Brewster 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr Arad Evans, of St. Albans, Vt 
to Miss Frances A| Kent 

By Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Elkanah Dyer, 2d, 
Sarah E. Dyor 

By Kev. Mr. Crane, Mr. John T. French to Mine Elia 
beth Sampson 

By Kev Mr Ellis, Mr. George Fo French to Mise Lucre 
tia HH Titeomb 

At West Cambridge. by Rev Mr Hill, Mr. Benjamin Db 

to Mice Frances A. Pierce 

ville, by Kev Dr Neale, Mr. Thomas ¢ 
. to Miss Kaniiy ©. Emerson 

At Lyon, by Kev Mr. Goodwin, Mr. Samuel Mo Froth 
ingham to Mise Jennie Merrie 

At Salem. by Kev Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Nathaniel ¥ 
Pulsifer to Mine Mary Jo Céban 

At Beverly, by Kev Mr Abbott, 
Prince to Miss Augusta Alien 

At Manchester, by Kev Mr. Tenney 
Goldemith to Mixes Hannah Abby Brown 

At Lowell, by Kev Mr. Clark, Mr John ¢ 
Charles to Miss Lucinda BE True 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr Spalding 
Spates to Miss Mary Bo Chureh 

At Piymouth, by Kew Mr. Edwards, 
lists to Mire Priscilla s Saunders 

At Weet Townsend, by Rev Mr. Brown, Mr Frank 

hey 


to Miss 






Tay 


Mr Augustus B 


Mr Charles I’ 





Mason, of 





Mr Joseph U 





Mr William Wii 


ilaven, of Boston, to Mics Fanny L. Bee 


Deaths. 


Mr. John James Byrne, 2) 
we FT. Y 





Tn thie city Mr Lueva 


Berry, 42. Mre Hannan Pri W iilias 

Laird.) Mr Moses G Abbett Se Mre N Lew Ty 
Mr Samue) Tucker, 45, Mr Ass Warren 63 Mere Bivire 
1. Aurtin. 24. Mr Thomas Barrows 9. Mre Mary W 


(rosy. 24, Mise Caroline @ 
At Cambrvige Mr Kenda 
At Chelsea, Captain Franeis Low 
At Dorchester, Mr Danie B Badger, 61 
At Medford Mre BRunke J H 








“2. Mre Amelia Jane 
Heathteid & 

At bast lexington, Mre Mary Wo Holtrosk, 6) 
At Ietham, Hon William ® Dasnretl, fs 
At Metfied. Mre Eme Turmer. 1¥ 
At Lancaster, Mre Harriette F Rowell 2 
At lawell. Mre Sarah Pollork 4 
At Newburyport. Kev Lather F Dimmik, DD © 
At Saimbaury, hew F hrevaw a) 
At Woreester, Kev Jotir f Hanger Me +, 
At! hiropee Palle tr dohn W Reiden, 4 
At Hadley Mr Jono *hipman, “@ 

Kevalston, Mre Lorine Peck, (4 

“tow Mr Jeptha 
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A sth Dartmouts at A 
At Tiwertom, RO 
At New ipewieh & art & 
At Raeter SN HM Mre ‘ 
At Afred Me Mr Forrest Eston 
At Hiartier) tenn  Mre Lorretia Griews 
At sen § renee Mre Mary J wie 
Tt e+ 43 = native of Hallowe. Me 
At Keene, Mre Pramees, wife of Kotert 
throp. J ( Keaton, % 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LOWLY GRAVES. 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE 


While the sun goes down in the crimson west, 
Let me take you by the hand; 

And we ‘ll wander adown to the ‘silent town,” 
Which is in the voiceless land 


No, we'll pause not by the sculptured urns 
That tell of pomp and pride, 

But pass along mid the silent throng, 
O’er to the other side. 


Nay, turn not back ‘cause weeds have grown 
Above the lowly graves, 

But come with me to yon cypress tree 
That the golden sunset laves. 


Sve these three graves where the grass grows green, 
And the early violets bloom ; 

Affection’s tear is oft shed here, 
Yet seldom at yonder tomb. 


The hands of love o'er this silent group 
Have planted the flowers at even ; 

And the tears they shed o'er their household dead 
Were more precious in sight of Heaven 


Than the marble shaft that proudly tells 
That a rich man sleeps below, 

Or a warrior brave, that’s found a grave 
Close where the cypresses grow. 


Ah, the lowly mound o’errun with flowers 
Speaks to the heart far more, 

That the pure white dove of household love 
Thinks of those who ‘ve ** gone before." 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TWICE WOOED: 


—or,— 


FRED LYNDE’S FLIRTATION. 


KEABLES, 


BY MARY A. 


Sue was a pretty girl; I might have said bean- 
tiful, and not gone astray from the truth. Her 
eyes were of a deep, dark blue, fringed with long 
brown lashes ; her complexion was a blending of 
the rose and the lily; her features were fault- 
lessly regular, and well detined, while her abun- 
dant brown hair—black in the shadow, golden in 
the sunshine, but a dark beautiful brown seen in 
a medium light—was parted smoothly from a 
low. girlish forehead, and half drooping upon 
the swan-like neck, looped back and fastened in 
rich braids around her well-shaped head. 

Gertie Eldridge was beautiful, her mirror told 
her so, as well as the weak, foolish woman who 
loved the bright, fair girl better than her life, and 
who lavished upon her praises and compliments 
that were enough to turn the poor child’s brain. 
Mrs. Eldridge worshipped her daughter, and her 
ill-timed, ill-directed flattery proved her to be 
entirely unfit to guide the young and sensitive 
spirit looking to her for direction. 

Mrs. Eldridge was a widow, supporting herself 
and daughter with her needle. They lived in a 
little brown house in the outskirts of a pleasant 
country village, Glenvale—brown and low to be 
sure, as seen from the street, but within, neat 
and cosy, and furnished with a simple elegance. 
There were three rooms inthe cottage, a kitchen, 
parlor and bedroom ; but all three were clean and 
cheerful, and, although the little front room 
boasted but a home-made rag carpet, ten-cent 
muslin curtains, and the lounge was covered with 
the cheapest chintz, still there was no lack of 
visitors to make it resound with merry laughter, 
for Gertie was the attraction. 

Now although she had attained the respectable 
age of seventeen, and was the prettiest of all the 
Glenvale lasses, strange to say, Gertie Eldridge 
had never hada real lover. There was a pretty, 
scornful way about her that I do believe made 
the young men afraid of her; for, although they 
admired at a distance, they blushed and stam- 
mered like bashful girls when they tried to ad- 
dress her upon the most trivigl subjects, and 
when one or two, more daring than the rest, 
ottered themselves, at different times, of course, 
to escort her to some party or picnic, they imme- 
diately received a “No, I thank you,” for their 
pains. Some calléd her coquetish, but we are 
sure, whatever her faults were, this was not one 
that could be rightly laid to her charge. 

The Academy of Glenvale was an institution 
noted for miles around for the excellence of its 
discipline, the capability of its teachers, and the 
rapid advancement of its pupils. This school 
Gertie was attending at the time of which we 
write, endeavoring to fit herself for the capacity 
of a teacher, and she hoped in a short time to re- 
lieve her mother of a burden that had been 
weighing heavily upon her hands, and to be able, 
not only to maintain herself, but to render it un- 
necessary for her mother to work constantly at 
her needle, an employment that was evidently 
destroying her health. . 

This was the state of affairs when Fred Lynde 
entered the Glenvale Academy as a pupil. He 
was a handsome young man, with strange, fas- 
cinating eyes, the color of which it would be 
impossible to determine ; a fine figure, and man- 
ners bespeaking the thorough-bred gentleman. 

It was soon rumored that this new comer was 
wealthy, heir to a large estate that would come 
into his possession upon his twenty-tirst birthday, 
as he had not quite attained his majority. He 
was froma neighboring State ; more than this was 
not known of him. He was a thorough student, 
so the teachers said, and altogether he was de- 
clared quite an addition to this flourishing and 
popular school. Among the young men he was 
considered a first-rate fellow, the girls thought 

him a charming young gentleman, but old ladies 
and old gentlemen shook their heads and mut- 
tered ‘too wild, too wild.” 

Now, to make a long story short, when Fred 
Lynde’s eyes first rested upon the beautiful face 
ot Gertrude Eldridge, he made up his mind she 
would be a charming lassie to flirt with for a s 









son; and the assurance he received from his 
classmates that he would waste his time while 
thus engaged, only strengthened him in his 
determination. 


“+ Faint heart he 
laughed; “if that pretty ring my lady wears 
upon her tinger isn’t upon mine in less than two 


never won fair lady,’” 





months, expel me trom Glenvale Academy, 


mark that! And mind ve, the first one who tells 
Miss Scorn of what I have said 


reward, remember that, boys!" 


shall receive his 
And those 
wildering eyes fairly shot glances ot fire. 





be- 


Of course the said boys did not care after this 
to inform the young lady of the young gentle- 
man’s boast, and waited for future developments 
impatiently. 

The sec- 
ond week after young Lynde’s entrance into 
school found him at the Widow Eldridge's cot- 


tage. 


They came soon enough, too soon. 


He wished a little sewing done, some 
handkerchiefs hemmed, he had heard she was a 


beautiful seamstress, and therefore he had 
troubled her. 
Mrs. Edridge’s vanity was aroused; she 


assured Mr. Lynde his handkerchiefs should be 
hemmed in the neatest manner, that her daughter 
Gertrude was a much prettier seamstress than 
herself, and that she should hem them and mark 
them fur him also if he desired. 

Mr. Lynde observed that nothing would give 
him greater pleasure, that he had lost a great 
many handkerchiefs in his short lifetime, because 
they were not marked, and then asked if the 
charming and talented Miss Eldridge who at- 
tended the Glenvale Academy was her daughter ¢ 
The vain mother answered in the affirmative. 

“T should be delighted to make her acquaint- 
ance, my dear madam,” said young Lynde, in 
his most condescending manner; “the rules ef 
the academy are so strict I have not been fortu- 
nate enough to secure even an introduction.” 

“ Then I beg you will stay and take tea with 
us, Mr. Lynde,” replied Mrs. Eldridge, with a 
Jow and deferential bow, and a smirk of self- 
complacency upon her faded but no doubt once 
pretty face. 

Mr. Lynde regretted he could not accept the 
invitation as he was engaged very busily at that 
hour with his studies ; but if Mrs. Eldridge would 
permit him, he would call around in the eve- 
ning; there would be a lecture at the academy, 
and perhaps Miss Eldridge would like to be pres- 
ent, as it was upon the very interesting and 
profitable subject of metaphysics. Did Mrs. 
Eldridge think her daughter would like to 


go? 

Mrs. Eldridge was very sure she would, and 
Mr. Lynde took his leave, taking good care to 
display to view a costly jewelled watch, a mas- 
sive gold chain, and an ornamental seal, which 
impresed Mrs. Eldridge so much with the young 
man’s importance that she made up her mind he 
would be the most eligible match in the world for 
her daughter, and when Gertie returned from 
school, informed her of the good fortune that no 
doubt awaited her. 

Now any one at all acquainted with human 
nature will understand Mrs. Eldridge took en- 
tirely the wrong way to impress her daughter 
with an idea of this “ good fortune.” Girls are 
contrary, of course they are, and if the mancuver- 
ing mama had only informed her pretty daughter 
she should not associate with Mr. Fred Lynde, 
ten chances to one she would have eloped with 
himin a month; as it was immediately after tea, 
Gertie tied on her pretty sun bonnet, and ran 
over to spend the evening with her dearest friend, 
Lucy Dwight, leaving Mr. Lynde to be enter- 
tained by her mother, who had taken so great a 
fancy to him. 

Now Lucy Dwight had a brother, Harry, a 
fine fellow, by the way, and he loved pretty 
Gertie Eldridge with all his heart; but, alas, 
Harry was neither handsome, learned nor 
wealthy, awkward as he was good hearted, and 
as shy and bashful as Gertie was scornful and 
distant. She never imagined the great over- 
grown, ungainly lad loved her, and so treated 
him as she would any other shy and awkward 
fellow, that is to say, she didn’t treat him at all; 
and this particular evening, as she ran up the 
little grassy, rose-bordered path, and met Harry 
upon the steps, she failed to notice him in the 
least, pushed past him, opened the door, and ran 
lightly up stairs to her friend Lucy’s room. 

Now we might describe Lucy, and after saying 
that she was exactly the opposite of Gertie, say 
also that she was possessed of as warm and gen- 
erous a heart as ever throbbed in a human breast ; 
but our story is not of Lucy this time, although 
her’s was no tame, common place life, “and 
thereon hangs a tale.” 

Gertie found Lucy busy arranging a bouquet 
of flowers upon her toilet table, and ere she was 
aware of an intruder, a pair of white arms were 
around her neck and a pair of rosy lips were 
pressed upon her cheek. Lucy gave a little start 
of surprise, but regained her composure when 
she saw it was only Gertie, and then the two sat 
down, school-girl fashion, to chat, and Harry 
Dwight, his heart thumping loudly against his 
home-made jacket, looked up to the window 
from whence he could hear her voice, listened for 
a moment, and then walked away to the orchard 
to find the largest and reddest apples to send to 
her mother ; for he wouldn't give them to Gertie 
for the world, apd he knew if he sent them to 
Mrs. Eldridge, Gertie would be very likely to ap- 
propriate as many to her own use as she desired. 

So the apples were gathered, and placed in a 
little basket on the steps where Gertie would find 
them ; then upon second thoughts, he concluded 
he would run down to Mrs. Eldridge’s with them 
himself, and have a little chat with her to while 
away the time. Bat sad to relate, as Harry ap- 
proached the cottage he espied the accomplished 
Mr. Lynde sitting by the window in the little 
parlor, so he passed, and turning a corner, re- 
turned home again. 

Then he left the basket of apples upon the 
steps where he first intended, and hearing the 
academy bell ring, decided he would go to the 
lecture, just to pass away the time, which he did, 
and yet he never thought of inviting pretty Gertie 
Eldridge to accompany him. As he was re- 
turning home that evening in the darkness, he 
heard Fred Lynde’s voice behind him. 





Never mind, never mind, boys, not foiled 
yet! But Gertie Eldridge shall pay dearly for 
this !"" 

* Perhaps,” suggested another voice. 
“No ‘perhaps’ about it,” returned Lynde, “ if 





And Fred Lynde did as he had boasted he 
would do, for apparently very accidentally he 
fell into her company the next Morning, intro- 
duced himself, spoke of the beauty of the weather, 
the loveliness of the scenery, and parted with her 
in the hall. 

All this looked very presuming, very audacious 
to Gertie Eldridge, but then what could she do? 
Stop in the street to rid herself of his company ! 
He possibly would stop too. Walk faster? She 
tried that, but Mr. Lynde was her equal there. 
She answered his questions haughtily, and in 
monosyllables, and turned her pretty head scorn- 
fully, but Fred Lynde would not take the hint 
that his presence was disagreeable, he did not 
care to. And this was Fred Lynde’s first victory 


UR UNION: » 


proudly with feeling, the bashful youth who 
blushed at the sound of Gertie Eldnidge’s voice, 
and whose heart went pit-a-pat at hearing the 
sound ot her footsteps as she passed by his fath 
er’s on her way to school 

Fred 


and fearing a serious quarrel would ensue, and 


Lynde’s companions were astonished, 


knowing their favorite Fred was no match for'the 
strong and vigorous young farmer, they inter- 


posed, and taking him by the arms, almost 





yured him away 
As for Harry Dwight, after the young man 
had left him alone, he stood as if rivetted to the 


| spot, his eves resting upon the ground, his arms 


| over Gertie Eldridge, the prettiest girl in Glen- | 


| then embrace.” 





| more than my life. 


vale Academy. 

The old saying is, “ we first endure, then pity, 
At first Gertrude merely tol- 
erated Fred Lynde’s society, next she thought it 
really pleasant, and finally fully agreed with her 
mother that Mr. Lynde was charming company. 
We do not mean that Gertie was guilty of say- 
ing this, even to her dearest friend, Lucy, but we 
do maintain she admitted it to her own proud 
and sensitive heart. And this was Fred Lynde’s 
second triumph. 

Two months had nearly elapsed since the 
young man’s rash assertion in regard to gaining 
possession of Gertrude’s ring; but he accom- 
plished it in due time in this wise. 

He asked her for it to look at one day, and ac- 
cidentally (?) broke it. Of course he was pro- 
fuse in his apologies, begged her to wear one of 
his until he had hers mended, which he would 
have done shortly; took a pretty, jewelled ring 
from his own finger, and placed it upon her’s so 
gallantly she could not refuse. 

Two days afterwards the students of the 
Glenvale Academy beheld upon the young man’s 
finger the fair Gertie’s ring. And thus it was 
Fred Lynde gained his third victory. 

Poor Gertrude Eldridge, if she had only known 
the net that this young and unprincipled man 
was weaving about her, She might have broken 
the meshes ere they had grown too strong for her 
feeble strength. She judged others by herself; 
because her own heart was pure and innocent, she 
imagined all others to be so likewise. Fred 
Lynde flattered her vanity by his preference, by 
his skilful flattery, by his carefully worded com- 
pliments. She had not the benefit of a prudent 
mother’s counsel but believed all the young man 
told her. Her love became infatuation, she was 
blind to everything except the fact, as she be- 
lieved, that she loved, and that she was beloved. 
And this was Fred Lynde’s fourth victory. 

Gradually an estrangement grew up between 
Gertie Eldridge and Lucy Dwight. Howit began 
it would be hard to determine; perhaps it was 
when Lucy said that she did not think Fred 
Lynde unexceptionable ; her strong, penetrating 
mind had read well the young man’s character, 
and from the first she believed he was but trifling 
with Gertie’s affection; we say perhaps it was 
then the estrangement commenced. 

Be that as it may, but a few weeks elapsed 
before Gertie’s visits to Lucy became very rare, 
and when together the young girls appeared con- 
strained and embarrassed in each other’s society. 
About this time Lucy left the village on a visit 
to a distant relative, and Gertrude’s calls at the 
Dwight mansion were discontinued entirely. 

The reason we mention this is because we do 
believe, had the friendship existing once between 
these young girls remained unbroken, the sad cir- 
cumstances about to follow had never taken 
place. 

“Tl tell you what it is, boys,” said Fred 
Lynde to his classmates, one day, “she’s a ver- 
dant little puss. I think of calling her ‘my ever- 
green,’ for she will be one, I’m very sure! Ha, 
ha! ha, ha!” And the young man laughed 
lightly. 

“You're a magician, Lynde,” laughed one. 
“ Now that same Gertrude Eldridge would have 
mittened youas quick as any of us three months 
ago, and now—” 

“She thinks more of me than her life! Ha, 
ha, boys, nothing like understanding the busi- 
ness! Now I’ve made flirting a study, as much 
as Tever did the sciences. I shall keep Miss 
Gertie at my feet as long as I please, and 
then—” 

“What ?” 

“ Go home and marry the beautiful and wealthy 
Miss— Ahem, I don’t care to mention her name 
just now and here.” 

“ And Gertie Eldridge ?” 

“Ha, ha, don’t mention her; what do you sup- 
pose I care for the future of a cast-off sweet- 
heart ?” 

“You shall not mention Gertrude Eldridge in 
that manner,” said a slow, deliberate voice, and 
Harry Dwight laid his powerful hand upon Fred 
Lynde’s shoulder. “If Miss Eldridge knew the 
manner you abuse her contidence, Iam very sure 
she would treat you with the scorn and contempt 
you deserve.” 

“Perhaps you will be kind enough to take up 
the gauntlet in defence of a girl who despises you 
as she does the worm beneath her feet? Ha, 
ha!’ And Fred Lynde twisted himself from 
Harry Dwight’s grasp, and laughed sneeringly. 

The hot blood rushed to the young 
honest face, and his brown eyes flashed. 

“If she despised me in a tenfold manner, I 
should take up the gauntlet in her defence,” he 
said. ‘She is tatherless, and brotherless, and I 
have not forgotten that I have a mother, and a 


man’s 


sister, Fred Lynde, whose good name I value 
For their sakes I will not 
hear a defenceless woman spoken evil or lightly 


} : 
| of, and the man who speaks of a young and in- 


I don’t walk to school with Miss Scorn to- | 


morrow morning, call me a fool for my pains, 
's all.” . 





nocent girl, whose only fantt is that she has too 
much faith in a lover’s trath, as you have done 
of Gertrude Eldridge, is a coward 
villain !” 

“Do you mean to apply these epithets to me?” 
inquired Fred Lynde, pale with rage 

“ As you please to understand me; but speak 
lightly of Gertrude Eldridge in my presence 
again at your peril!” 

It would have been hard to recognize in the 


resolute, fearless youth, whose eyes scemed to 


' blaze with indiguation, and whose lips curved 





folded tightly across his bosom, his high, full 
forehead now flushing, and then paling, stood 
there, while, like the ocean waves in a tempest, 
tumultuous thoughts surged wildly through his 
brain, and his heart heaved and throbbed  pain- 
fully, as if it longed to burst from its contine- 
ment. Harry Dwight was not easily excited, 
but when once aroused his strong nature felt. it 
to the utmost; 4 variety of emotions contended 
in his bosom for mastery now—love, jealousy, 
hate, anger—yes, we will say—pity. 

Pity for the poor dove being drawn into the 
destroyer’s net. Harry Dwight crushed back 
with a mighty effort all other passions, and pity 
gained the mastery. 

“ There is but one way,” he murmured to him- 
self, “but one way to save her; some one must 
goto her and tell her of her danger. But who ! 
Yes, who ?” 

For a long time he pondered, but could arrive 
at no satisfactory conclusion. 

“She is becoming the talk of the town, even 
now many avoid her as evil; soon her character 
will be entirely lost in the eyes of the pure and 
good ; but what shall be done ¢ 
her and tell her—tell her all ?”” 

Harry Dwight sought his mother, and after 
informing her of the state of affairs, besought 
her to go to Mrs, Eldridge, and tell her of the 
danger her daughter was in; but Mrs. Dwight 
was one of those rarely-found individuals who 
strictly mind their own affairs, and declined to 
have anything to do in the matter. She thought 
herself able to attend to her own children, she 
said, and no doubt Mrs. Eldridge had a like 
confidence in herself. No, if Gertrude’s mother 
could not see her daughter’s danger without hay- 
ing it pointed out to her, all the people in the 
village could not make her see it. Mrs. Dwight 
was a kind-hearted woman, and: really pitied 
Gertie ; but as for stepping out of her own 
sphere, and meddling with the affairs of others, 
she would not do it. 

Harry Dwight left his mother’s room with a 
look of determination upon his countenance, and 
a resolute expression in his fine brown eyes. 
Mechanically he attended to “doing up the 
chores,” and then going up to his small room, 
he made his toilet in a neat and simple manner, 
and then went down stairs, down the narrow, 
rose-bordered path, strewn over with the yellow 
autumn leaves, out of the little wicker gate that 
he closed thoughtfully behind him, and then 
down the road leading to the Widow Eldridge’s 
cottage. 

He paused a moment as he reached the little 
brown house, half irresolute as to the course he 
should pursue, weighing all over in his mind, 
and again pity and love gained the mastery. 

The stars were beginning to come out in the 
September sky, as Harry Dwight opened the gate 
in front of the little cottage, and walked resolute- 
ly up to the door; it was open, so he walked in 
and sat down on the chintz-covered lounge to 
await the coming of Mrs. Eldridge or her 
daughter. 

The latter came in at length with a lamp, 
which she shaded from the evening air with her 
hand. Harry saw Fred Lynde’s ring glittering 
upon her finger in the light. It unnerved him, 
for a moment, and only for a moment he regret- 
ted that he had come. 

Gertrude set the lamp upon the table, and 
then began to roll up some sewing which lay 
scattered around. Harry arose and approached ; 
his steps startled her, she turned, expecting it 

yas Fred, who visited her nearly every evening, 
turned with a smile that darkened into a frown as 
she observ@d her mistake. 

“You, here, Harry Dwight?” 

“Fea” 

For an instant she stood irresolute, without 
speaking, then she said, inquiringly : 

“ Mother will be in, shortly.” 

“But I don’t want to see her; but 
Gertrude.” 

“Me?” questioned the girl, scornfully, “ and 
what, pray, do you wish with me ?”” 

“T want to talk to you a few minutes, may 
rn” 

She did not say ‘ so he proceeded. 
have come to talk to you about Fred Lynde.” 

“And what of him ?”’ asked Gertrude, hanghtily. 

“You will pardon me for what I say, I hope 
you will, Miss Eldridge, but Iam sadly afraid—" 
The vouth paused. 

“Of what, Harry Dwight ?” 

“That Fred Lynde, handsome, pleasing as he 





Who will go to 





you, 


no,’ at | 


is, is trifling with you 

“ Thank you for minding my basiness, Harry 
Dwight!” cried the girl, contempt and scorn 
“Ts that all, 
and if so, may Task vou the facts upon which you 


depicted upon her countenance. 


| found your suppositions 7” 


“ Certainly,” he replied, “I have no hesitation 


in telling you; first, I am quite sure he is en- 


and a) 


gaged to be married to a young lady in his nat 





State ; secondly he makes your name a by-word 
in company, and has even gone*so far as to boast 
of the power he has over you.” 

Fora moment the young man paused, and 
waited to see what Gertrude would say, but over 
come with a variety of emotions, the poor girl 
remained silent. 

At length she said, looking up into Harry 
Dwight's face, her own crimson with wounded 


feeling and mortification 


“ Are you sure, sure of what you are telling 
me, Harry Dwight '” 

“If Thad not been very sure, I should net 
have troubled you with 


said 


thie information,’ 


For a moment she stood stil], her hands pressed 











Ps 
tightly over her face, when she remove n 
her cheeks and brow were wh with very rag 
I do not beheve von, Harry Dw ® 

said. “ This is a hase plan t ! bred 
Lynde in my estimation. 1 thank ! ' 
ing, Mr. Dwight. Go! LT hate vs 

Phe hot blood mounted te the | brow 
the young man, then recede ftins 
pale 


“If vou hated me ten times as much as 
do,” he said, “ T should again pray of vou 1 
value vour good name, to beware of Fred Lynd 


he does not love vou; he is a buse traitor t 


o vou 
—he is only seeking vour destruction !" 

It was a beautiful faith Gertie Eldridge had in 
the man she loved. Beautiful, we sav. and vet, 
alas, misplaced. Had Fred Lynde heen we rt! y 
such devoted, such absorbing, such faithful | ve, 

| ithad been well; but he was not And that 





faith in his truth, his const ney, caused Gertrude 


Eldridge to answer 





“TL do not believe you, Harry Dwight! For 
some cause you hate him, and n isrepresent him 
to me. Go, I will not listen to vou, for vou 
speak falsely!’ 

“Gertrude Eldridge,” 
man, with a strange, 


agnin said the voung 
wavering tenderness in his 
tone, “ next week IT leave Glenvak 


ever, 


. perhaps for 
T have no reason to wish to misrepresent 
Fred Lynde to you, and Thave not. You will 
know at some future time that Tohave spoken 
trathfully, and at the sacrifice of my own feel- 
ings. I say you will remember this all at some 
future day, and perhaps then, even if too late, 
you will in your heart thank Harry Dwight chat 
he tried his utmost to save vou.” 

Gertrude gave her pretty head a toss and said, 
scornfally : 

“You are quite sentimental, Mr 


allow me to bid you a good evening.” 


Dwicht; 
“ Be itso,” said the young man, bitterly ; “we 
may never mect again, Gertie Eldridge: but 
sometimes think kindly of the unprepossessing lad 
who would have given his life willingly to save 
you from ruin. 
Gertrude !” 

A moment more and the young girl was alone. 
The little brown gate slammed as Harry Dwight 
closed it behind him, then she listened to his 
footsteps until the sound died away in the dis- 
tance, then she threw herself upon the little chintz 
covered lounge, buried her face in her hands, 
and cried bitterly. 


Good-by! Heaven protect vou, 


How long she lay there sobbing she could not 
tell, but the sound of advancing footsteps along 
the road, and then the elick of the gate, warned 
her that a visitor was approaching. It was Pred 
Lynde, handsome, smiling, bewitching as ever 

“In tears, my darling?” he said, tenderly. 
“In tears! And who, pray, could be heartless 
enough to provoke them /”” 

Then Gertrude Eldridge, weak and trusting 
girl as she was, laid her teartul face upon his 
shoulder, and told him all. bs 

© The villain!” hissed the young man, 

“1 knew it was all false, dear Fred,” sau Ger- 
trude, raising her beautiful eyes to his face ; 
“only tell me, assure me once that there is noth- 
ing to found such stories upon.” 

“ Do you doubt me, then ¢”’ asked Fred Lynde, 
his brow darkening. 

“No, O, no, not doubt you, Fred, 
but then—” 

“ What, my daisy !’”” 

“«J-—I—” 

“ You did not know but what [really deserved 
all that you heard ill of me? Forget it all, dear 
Gertrude—my own Gertie—belicve me to be true 
until you know me to be false.” 

“Twill,” said the trusting, deceived girl, “I 
will always trust you until then, Fred Lynde.’ 
And Gertrude Eldridge fultilled her promise. 

The next week Harry Dwight left Gicnvale 
for a distant State. Leaving him to Dame For- 
tune’s trowns and smiles, let us follow Gertie 
Eldridge even down into the dark valley of ad- 
versity and sorest trial, the valley her tender teet 


but then— 


trod pamtully and alone. 

Gradually the young people of the village left 
Gertrude to herself ; old people siiook their leads, 
and suid they never thought Gertie Hidndge 
would come to that, so pretty—what a pity! 
Young men laughed when her name was men- 
tioned, and even little boys and girls did not care 
to be seen going with her to school, Gerirude 
wondered cone’ 





erming the cause of this chanye, 
but as no one cared to deal as honestly by her as 
Harry Dwight had done, the mystery to her re- 
mained ansolved. 

The school term was drawing to a close, and 


all was bustle and excitement, preparing for a 
grand exhibition, which came off in due tume 
and in fine style. 

Fred Lynde delivered the valedictory, 


was enthusiastically applauded by the deliphted 


and 


audience, while Gertrade, who took no part in 
the exercises, sat with the assembled multiude 
her eyes filled with happy tears, her 


man's heart overflowing with joy at his success 





That evening Fred Lynde watked home with 
Gertie Eldridge beneath the quiet stars, the pale, 








| winter moon casting her silver rays over the 

| frosted fields, and the quiet, snow-wreathed vil 
lage. Very little was spoken by either until they 
reached the brown wicket gate front of the 
cottage, when Gertie said 

“Wont you come in, Fred '” 

“Yes,” he said, abruptly, t to talk 
to you, Gertrude.” 

Mrs. Eldridge had retired, but the lar was 
burning brightly upon the table, and a warm fire 
was blazing cheenly in the prate {; ude 
wheeled the two large arm-chairs close to the 

| crackling fire, took one here! andr ! 
| Fred to take the other. For a time ¢ et 
spoke, finally Fred Lynde said, ha 

‘I'm going away to-morros know, 
Gertie.” 

Yes 
There were tears in th rirl's eve Fred 
| Lynde saw them, an! hie owt " . . 
strange, wicked, cruel light 

“ Do you care (pert 

“Jam sure I shall be very 
evasively 

Wi ’ «. (eertie 

He asked t jues * 
















































inte 








tis fa bewildering eves, 

watching h ry expression the tiger does 
the motions of his helpless prey. 

“ Yes, certainly I shall care, Fred,” she re- 


a vivid fi 





plied ash mantling cheek and brow. 

“Then you do care for me a littl, Gertie 7” 
he continued, with a soft, bewitching «mile. 

“ Certainly I do,” she said. 

“Is it only a /ttle you care for me, Gertie 1” 
“Am I 
I say L want your love, 
Gertrude Eldridge ” 


“And supposing I 


he questioned again. 
when your whole love, 
cannot give it to you? 

Fred ¢” 


while her whole face tlushed 


Supposing have it now already 


she asked, timidly, 


you 





crimson. 


She was not the 


, or she could not have mistaken its 


looking into young man’s 
countenance 
expression—so pertectly heartless and mocking, 
that it would have startled her. 

“Then Gertie!” he ques- 
tioned. ** You will always love me, Gertrude ?” 

And her answer was just what any other inno- 
cent, trusting 


you do love me, 





rirl would have given to the object 
of her heart’s first, best and purest  affections— 
” Y es ga 

Jle drew his chair to the other side of the fire- 
place, leaned his head back, and half closed his 
eves. very hard for the 





Then he said in a tone 
rirl to understand : 

“Did Lever tell you that I loved you, Ger- 
trude ?”’ 

He never had in that set phrase, though a 
thousand words and actions had implied it. 


poor ¢ 


“So vou see L have the advantage of you there. 
To tell the truth, I generally gain the atfections 
of the fair portion of community without any 
trouble, and now what I want to tell you is this 
and beau- 
tiful girl immediately upon my return to my 
home.” 

fiad a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of the poor 
girl, she could not have been more astonished. 


—that Lam te be married to a your 





* Married ¢”? she whispered, at length. “ You 
are surely jesting, Fred Lynde ?” 
“No, Lam not jesting!” he replied. “True 





as gospel, every word. Did you imagine I would 
you, my little puss? I have enjoyed 
my Allow me to thank 
you for the amusement it has afforded me, tor 
without it, 1 am sure I should have died of 
emi Ya 

© the tone—the bitter, sneering, contemptuous 
It was more the tone, than the words, 
that sent that thrill of hopeless anguish through 
the young girl’s frame. She had dreamed, and 
the awakening was like death. 

She started from the great rocking-chair—her 
face whiter than the snow that lay drifted upon 
the house-tops—her blue eyes dark with pent-up, 
agonizing, hopeless distress—her hands clasping 
each other so tightly that the pink nails wounded 
the tender flesh—started from her chair, and go- 
ing up to Fred Lynde, she said with a strange, 
forced calmness : 

“Then you have never loved me? You have 
trifled with me all this summer? Tell me this 
is so, Fred Lynde!” 

He laughed scornfully ; her beautiful despair 
pleased him, 

“Yes,” he answered; “only trifled.” 

She pressed her hands over her heart. The 
aciion was involuntary—she thought it was break- 
Poor child! she did not know how much 
She 


ever marr 





flirtation immensely. 


tone! 


Ing. 
the human heart can bear and not break. 
did not know then. 

What she might have said, we do not know; 
but at that momenta shriek from her mother’s 
bedroom drew her attention in that direction. 
The poor, weak mother had been listening to the 
conversation, and heard all. The shock was too 
great for her, and that scream of agony was the 
last sound that ever passed the poor woman’s 
lips. ‘The first part of the night she lingered in 
adreadful stupor, and the skill of the village 
physician, and the care and solicitude of the al- 
most distracted daughter, were without avail ; 
for a little after midnight she breathed her last, 
and Gertrude Eldridge was motherless. 

“A stroke of apoplexy,” so the physician said. 
Only Fred Lynde and the miserable daughter 
knew the real cause. 

The young man left Glenvale thenext day. It 
would be strange if his conscience did not up- 
braid him; we donot doubt it did. As for Ger- 
trude, afier the funeral she gathered together 
at little money was left to her from her moth- 
s hard earnings, and after parting with various 
articles of household furniture to pay debts that 
had been contracted, she packed up her trank 
and, three days after her mother’s burial, took 
th wre-coach for the station of B 
twelve miles distant, intending to there go by 
rail to the city of S——, where a relative of her 
mother’s resided, hoping that there she might tind 
ahome at least for a time. But how little we 
Is know of the future! ‘ Man pro- 














, some 





poor mort 
but God disposes.’ 
As for Fred Lynde, he arrived home in due 
time without any particular adventure. Had _ it 
not been for the brilliant hopes before him, his 
glowing it is possible his con- 
science might have troubled him more. As it 
, he pictured to himself the warm reception 

he would meet with from his attianced bride, the 
and beautiful Miss Louise Allen, to 
liad been betrothed trom his childhood 
but, sad to relate, 





poses 





anticipations, 


wealthy 


whom he 





—imained, we say; it never 
met with a realization. 
Fred Lynde had carelessly, 


a letter to Louise’s brother, related the story of 


thoughtlessly, in 


his country flirtings—a letter that Louise had the 
pleasure So Mr. Lynde 
formed by his afiianced that a gentleman who 
A ist of winning a young and beautiful 


of perusing. Was in- 


~ions merely to cast them aside as 
could never be her husband. Miss 
jirm and decided, and so Fred was 
Ah, Fred Lynde, Fred 


va did not guess then what the furure 


to submit. 


for you, and what more would come 
ountry flirtation; 

said, three 
Eldridge took passage in the 
stage-coach for a railroad station some 
distant. The driver 
then b 


days after her mother’s 








twelve or fourteen m 





her mto the old coach and 


asking too much 


himself with strapping on the small trunk con- 


taining her scant wardrobe. 

Gertrude Eldridge sat back in the coach, her 
veil drawn tightly over her face—for there were 
tears in her eyes that she did not care that the 


peering, prying world should see. We say she 





back in the old yellow stage-coach 


bitterly, 


weeping 
loved 
She 


and for 


silently there 


to 


Was no 


voice say “God speed you, Gertie!” 





was an orphan—ay, and more, it was a great 


sorrow that crushed her—a great grief sach as a 
| . 

| young and innocent girl can know but once in 
She had loved too blindly —she 


and her had its 


her whole life. 
had 
awakening. 
| “All aboard! all aboard!’ shouted the sten- 
| torian voice of the driver. 
| There was a slamming of the coach doors, a 
i 
| 


dreamed, dream had 


“ready ! all’s right!" from the 
sudden starting of the lumbering vehicle 
few minutes sutticed to leave the pretty village of 
Glenvale far in the distance. 

The day was cloudy and cold, and before long, 
a heavy snow-storm set in. The wind whistled 
in at the broken coach windows, ladened with a 
burden of sleet, and poor Gertrude, weak and 
exhausted, felt every blast to her very heart. 

* Her shawl was very thin for the season and for 
travelling, and before she had proceeded half a 

| dozen miles, she found herself nearly frozen. 

{ There were four occupants of the miserable 

conveyance, besides Gertie Eldridge; of three 

| of them it is unnecessary to speak—they were 
| gentlemen well wrapped in shawls and great 
| coats—while the fourth was an old lady attired 
ina warm and heavy travelling costume, rich 
furs, and a heavy veil that bade defiance to King 

Frost in whatever guise he should choose to 

appear, 

“Snowing to kill!’ exclaimed one of the 
three gentlemen, drawing his muffler closer 
around his ears. 
| “Probably’ll take ranners before long,’ re- 
marked a second; while the third merely gave 
vent to an expressivé “ugh!” 

The old lady drew aside her veil to look out, 
but the frosty air caused her to replace it in 
haste. Then the coach rumbled along slowly 
over the frozen road, the wind blew colder and 
colder, a numbing sensation stole over poor 
Gertrude. Eldridge, the tears froze upon her 
cheeks, and leaning her head back upon the side 
of the old coach, she fell into a strange lethargic 
slumber. And still the old coach rumbled on, in 
its snowy way. 

“Jerden’s a hard road to travel, I believe,’ 
sang the driver, clapping his hands against his 
sides to prevent them from freezing. 

By-and-by he became less musical, and exer- 
cised his hands more indastriously; while the 
three gentlemen inside the old yellow coach pon- 
dered over the rise and fall of stocks, the de- 
pression of the money market and the mercury, 
the rise of provisions and the increasing storm. 
The old lady was wondering quietly to herself 
why such public conveyances were allowed to 
impose upon travellers, and how much further 
it could be to the next station; and Gertie, poor 
Gertie Eldridge, was dreaming of her mother 
and Fred Lynde—and the sad, reproachful brown 
eyes of Harry Dwight word intrude themselves. 
Poor Gertrude! in the numbing lethargic slum- 
ber, she was happy. 

By-and-by there was a stopping of the coach 
wheels, a ‘‘ whoa, whoa!” in the half frozen 
articulation of the driver, and a—“ Here we are 
at last, pity save us all!’ as the stage doors were 
thrown open and the steps let down. 

The three gentlemen descended the lumbering 
vehicle first, then the old lady in her costly 
wrappings, but Gertie Eldridge neither moved 
nor spoke. 

“Come, ma’am, be quick!” cried the driver, 
impatiently. Then he added, with an exclama- 
tion of atfright: ‘Good heavens! the girl is 
frozen !”” 


stage-agent, a 
and a 





| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 








“On your hand that pure altar I vow, 

Though I've looked, and have liked, and have felt 

That | never have loved till now. 

Some seven or eight years after the events last 
narrated, in a handsomely furnished apartment 
in a large “brown stone front’? on Broadway, 
sat a lady and gentleman earnestly engaged in 
| conversation. The former might have been 
twenty or twenty-five years of age; it would 
have been impossible to determine exactly. Her 
manners were faultlessly graceful, and her face 
and form displayed uncommon beauty and sym- 
metry. Miss Allwin the heiress—the belle of the 





day—kind reader, and her companion was none 
other than our friend Harry Dwight, now a 
rising and popular young lawyer, and a nominee | 
for the leg election. Report | 
said that it was very probable he would be elected, 
for, young as he was, he possessed the contidence 
of the people, as well as the respect and esteem 
even ot his political opponents. 








islature at the comi 





Energy and perseverance had done much for 
Harry Dwight, the once awkward and 
possessing lad of Glenvale Academy. 


unpre- 
Harry 
| Dwight had changed much in these eight years ; 
and yet the clear, earnest brown ey 
same—full of deep, hind, 
welled up noble 
Flattery and applause hal not spoiled him; he 





were the 
that 
heart. 





truthful feeling, 


from a generous and 
had not grown vain and self-important, as many 
Harry Dwi 
| ; . : 

| mother and sister, and their advice, 





Z 





| another might have done. eht hada 
their coun- 


sel, had proved a safeguard against the follies and 





fashionable evils of a large city. 
The full-lighted chandelier cast a 
the magnificently furnished 


cheerful glow 


overt apartment, with 
its statues and pictures from the studios of the 
best artists, its mirrors and curiosities all ar- 
and order. Miss 
Allwinand her lover, for such was her compan- 


The 


tan, while 


ranged with faultless taste 


ion, sat upon a luxurious sofa. former was 
the latter 
was speaking of his ambitious dreams—dreams 


toying carelessly with her 














that he had woven when a boy, and that he fondly 
trusted would be more zed, should } is 
lite and health be spar 

“And vet,” he said, in conclusio all, 
fame is but a bauble. It is ansatisfying ; it fails 
to answer the cravings of the heart. A man 





turns we irily from the applause of the multitude, 


| 





& OF CUR | 


happy, peaceful home, 
where the woman he loves reigns supreme.’ 
Miss Allwin’s eyes were downcast, and her 
face averted from the speaker. 
“ Love is mightier than ambition,” continued 
Harry Dwight. “My dear Miss Allwin, I 
would gladly give up my dearest dreams of fame, 


and longs for a quiet, 


could I thus secure for myself the dearer realities 
of domestic love and peace.” 

The fair maiden turned her face towards the 
young man and gazed full into his brown, trath- 


| ful eyes as he spoke. 





“And why do you not?” she asked, blushingly. 

* Because,” “Lhave until this 
evening lacked courage sufficient to ask of you 
this great boon, Will you be my wife ?”” 

The beautiful face of Miss Allwin turned first 
crimson and then very pale; 
worked convulsively ; 


he answered, 


the proud lips 
the white, jewelled fingers 
clasped each other almost painfully. Finally, 
raising her eyes, and gazing full into his, she 
asked : 

“Have you given me your heart's first love, 
Harry Dwight?” 

For a moment he paused. 
nestly, truthfully : 

“No, Miss Allwin, I will not deceive you. In 
my boyhood, Gertrude Eldridge was dearer to 
me than my life—Gertie Eldridge, I used to call 
her. She was my idol then; but my idol was 
clay, God forgive me !” 

“And now—” 

“ | offer you such a love as a man may offer a 
mortal. Will you accept such an one, Miss 
Allwin?” 

“Twill never be second in the heart of any 
man,” she said, scornfully. “Go, Harry 
Dwight! perhaps Gertie Eldridge, the rustic 
maid of your dreams, may prove the bright star 
that shall illumine your domestic horizon.” 

The young man arose and said, sadly : 

“T mistook your character, Miss Allwin. I 
fancied you loved candor and truth, and very 
few men will you find who have not had their 
boy loves. I might have asked you if your girl- 
hood had none, but that is nothing to me; your 
present, and not your past love, was all Lasked of 
you.”” 

“While I ask both of the man I wed,” said 
Miss Allwin, haughtily ; then she added, in a 
softer and more womanly tone: “ Favor me 
with a call to-morrow morning at nine o’clock, 
Mr. Dwight, if you please. Till then, adieu!” 

A moment more, and Harry Dwight found 
himself alone; another, and he was descending 
the broad stone steps of the mansion and was 
soon traversing the great thoroughfare of the 
metropolis. 

A few moments more, and in the privacy of 
his own room Harry Dwight took up his pen 
and wrote: “Another dream is over! Heaven 
help me!” 


Then he said ear- 


In another part of the city, in one of the fash- 
ionable billiard and drinking-saloons that are the 
curse of every large city, enticing young men 
and older ones too, in fact, to destruction, and 
wasting money that should supply widowed 
mothers, perhaps, and starving children—in sach 
a place, at the precise time Harry Dwight wrote 
“Heaven help me!” two young men sat near a 
card table, one shuffling a pack of “kingly” 
and “ queenly”’ pictures carelessly, the other, 
whose brow was darkened, and whose eyes 
flashed angrily, in the act of counting out the 
contents of a nearly emptied purse, 
piled upon the table, muttering : 

“There, that’s the last Ihave in the world! 
One more game!” 

Again the cards were shuffled and the game 
began. Again was the agitated young man the 
loser, and again the tempter cried out to him— 
“One more game may retrieve all.” But the 
tempter spoke falsely ; when Fred Lynde left the 
saloon, he was in debt to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. 

Fred Lynde reeled to his boarding-house, mad- 
dened with loss and with wine. When he reached 
his room, he threw himself upon his bed, and, 
falling into a deep slumber, did not awake until 
nearly eight o’clock the next morning. 

Alarmed at finding the hour so late, he pro- 
ceeded to make his toilet. The cause of his 
haste may be inferred from the contents of a 
note that lay upon the table, which had come in 
answer to a letter written by himself, a few days 
before, to the lady whose favor he sought 


which he 


© Call to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, Mr. 
Lynde; then you shail receive your answer. » 
And this note was in the hand-writing of the 
| beautiful and accomplished Miss Ailwin, whose 
love he had sought. Again Fred Lynde and 
Harry Dwight were rivals—although each was 
not aware of the other’s feelings. 
but careful toilet. 
If he 


Fred Lynde made a hasty 
This morning, he felt, would decide all. 
received, as he fondly hoped, a ‘ yes”? to his 
important Miss Allwin’s property 


would fall into his hands, and afier paying all 


question, 

his debts of “honor,” he would be a rich man. 
"—Fred Lynde, 
less Feed Lynde shuddered ; 
the sentence remained unfinished. 


“ Otherwise 





“ otherwise ’—but 


fashionable, ele- 
yentleman in society. 


Fred Lynde was esteemed a 
gant young Young ladies 
and their maneuvering mamas considered him 


unexce! nable ; dear things, they didn’t know 






of his % 


ated habits—how should they? and 
if they had, why * the young men of these days 
are rather fast, you know—and then he's rich!” 
That would have been the comment in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. 

Now whether Miss A 


tionable 


liwin was tha 


t one excep- 
She had 
with considerable 


case, remains be seen 


treated him, to be sure, favor. 
smiled upon him—and so she had upon Harry 
Dwight, poor fellow !—bat then, in his elegant 


Mr. Fred Lynde 


that she was his first and 


note, had informed Miss Allwin 
all the 


seen in his lifetime had 


only love: that 


bright faces he had ever 


failed in winning the heart he humbly laid at her 


feet. He told her that he did not seek her he- 
canse of her wealth or station—that it was for 
the love he bore her on aceonnt of her ventle- 


of her heart 
per- 


ness and neanty, and the purity 


All this Mr. Lynde said in his elegant 











handsome, heart- | 





“were cut short by the entrance of Miss 


UNION. +> 


All 
ith a quiet smil 





Furned Miss A 


and’ at 


embossed note, this twin 


had read, w ws of the 





pretty, haughty head 
Just exactly five minutes to nine o'clock, Fred 
Lynde stood upon the bread me steps in 








front of Miss Allwin’s mansion, with his band 
upon the bell-knob. A servant opened the door 
and ushered him into an elegant parlor, where he 


was left to await the coming of the mistress of 
the mansion 

Just at nine o'clock the bell rang again, and to 
the astonishment of Fred Lynde, Harry Dwight 
was shown in by the self-same servant 

“* The 
Fred Lynde, in astonishment 

“Fred Lynde!” 
prised tone. 

“And may IT ask for what?” 
with a supercilious glance. 

“ Certainly you may.”” replied Harry Dwi 
composedly taking a seat upon the sofa, thot 


deace! you here, Dwight nmiuttered 


ejaculated the other, in a sur- 


queried Lynde, 





uht, 





I shall of course reserve the privilege of answer- 
ing you or not, as I see fit.’ 

“Then let me say that vour presence is unnee- 
said Fred Lynde. “1 
come here, by appointment, to sew Miss Allwin,”” 
he continued, triumphantly. 

Harry Dwight’s brow flushed, 
reply. 


essary here, this morning,” 


“Thave vet the pleasure of thanking you for 
a service you did me eight or nine years ag 


meddling with my business in my atlair with 
Gertrude Eldridge. 





—ort 


LT have not vet forgiven you 
for that, and it duelling was not contrary to law 
I should most assuredly call you out.” 

The memory of the olden days came back 
with an overwheltsing rush to Harry Dwight. 
With a mighty effort, he controlled his feclings. 

“T shall consider the source from which such 
language emanates—but it will be sad for vou, if 
you mention Gertrude Eldridge’s 
my presence again.” 

Fred Lynde arose to his feet with a show of 
courage ; 


name thus in 


but the worls he was about to utter 
Allwin, 
who smiled blandly upon the two young men, 
merely saying: “ Mr. Lynde—M= Dwight.” 

Of course Fred Lynde expected she would ap- 
pear surprised at the intrusion of Ilarry Dwight, 
while the latter waited impatiently to see why 
he had been invited to call upon her at the pre- 
cise hour as his rival. He waited, we say; but 
the denouement came full soon. 

“Tinvited you both here this morning, gen- 
tlemen,”’ began Miss Allwin, seating herself ata 
short distance from her rival “in the 
first place, to thank you for the preference you 
have shown me, and secondly, to tell you a little 
story—a story a part of which may not be unfa- 
miliar to you. 

“ Nearly nine years ago, ina little quict village, 
lived a young girl with a widowed mother. ‘This 
daughter was the poor woman's all; to her she 
looked as the staff of her old age—the one who 
should smooth the rough path of life as she jour- 
neved on towards the grave. The daughter was 
young and trusting. I need not repeat the story ; 
you both know it. You, Fred Lynde, know who 
won that love and cast it away as worthless. It 
was you, my mother’s murderer! Go! know now 
I have waited for my hour of triumph. It has 
come, at length. You know me now! / am 
Gertrude Eldridye !” 

Both young men started to their feet in’ sur- 
prise—Fred Lynde, pale, trembling, with an 
abject, miserable terror that seemed to call down 
the speaker’s disyust and indignation. 

“Go!” she said, pointing to the door; “go! 
and let this be a solace for your disappointment, 
that Miss Allwin hates, far more than Gertrude 
Eldridge ever loved you!” 

Like a whipped cur, young Lynde sneaked 
from the apartment, and then that Ger- 
trude, for so we may now teri her, turned to- 
wards the astonished Harry Dwight. 

“ Harry,” “Harry Dwight, 
tell me—tell me that you do not despise me!’ 

“ T never could do that,” he replied. 

“Now that you know me as I am, can yon re- 
peat what vou said to me last nivht truthfully ¢” 

“On one condition,” he answered ; 
reconsider your answer.” 

“T have nothing to reconsider,” she replied. 
“Tf Miss Allwin does not accept the second, 
Gertie Eldridge will the sirst love of your heart, 
Harry Dwight!’ 

Reader, we need not repeat what followed ; 
lovers dislike a third person, so we will step 
aside for a few moments. 


lovers, 





it was 


she said, sadly, 


“that you 


“And now tell me all about this strange meta- 


morphosis,” said Harry, at length. 
And then Gertrude told him the whole story 
of her mother’s death and burial—her determi 


nation to leave Glenvale and seek a home in the 


family of her mother’s uncle, who lived in a 
neighboring State—her narrow escape from 
freezing inthe old coach that bitter cold day — 


the pity for her expressed by the rich old lady, 
her travelling companion, who, being a widow 
and childless, adopted her with this 
condition, that she shonid adopt her name, 


as her own, 


which 








she did—of the life of peace and happiness she 
had led beneath Miss Allwin'’s roof, up to the 
present time. All this Gertrude Eldridge told 
her lover, as they sat side by side upon the sofa ; 
and she did not forget to tell him, too, of her 
blind, youthful love for Fred Lynde, with acrim 
son blash of shame, and begged He ryive 





her for the deception she had practised in keeping 
him in ignorance of her identity 
for 


suncement 


Of course all was viven—certainie it was; 


ung like 


of the city papers 





and ere lony, 





an anne eomet 


the following appeared in one 





“Marerep —On the bth inst., by the Rev 
Dr Mr. Henry Lo Dwight to Mise Ger 
» Ailwin, all of this ca We ur 

derstand that the happy couple are to spend their 





V-meon travellir Oar 


1 them 





i 


after their return > 





» day looking 


me, 











over the morning's paper, Gertrude Dwisht read 
a paragraph that caused her check to blanch, and 
her hand to tremble. She messed paper 
her husband, and he read « 
“Derraprre Areray—We are sorry to no 
tice, in our colanmm 4, the wr kedmema 
and noght!y committe ’ 





but he made no 


| THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: 
i] La 


| THE KING OF THE SEA. 















‘ ru 4 a t* hh tie pwr 
wide This morning, at half past twe ‘ 
anaffrav between severa ted game i 
nace ataninfameus d King ated bullnarnd sabes 
retweet os now “ 
n were mortally wou { eh 
Phe murdered man’s name was Fret Dvnd 
was, we think e orgrinator of the difficulty 
Heaven forngve him murmured Har 
etting the paper tall 
Ammer responded Gertrude Dwiyt 
vently. “ May Heaven forgive him even asl ‘ 
Hlarry Dwight is now a member of Congress 
—his wite, one of Washington's “ bryght 
ticular stars.”’ Only the names we have uscd ar 
Touts 
=o. 
AN ENGLISH HEROINE 
There la Enz 1 
a Mr K ioe her 
beauty and constancy ieee: met with oy 
thon in her enpagement with Captain €! es 
she followed him in men’s clothes 1 


America, where, after such a research and fat pu 
is scarce anv oof her sex could have unite me 
she found him in the woods Lying for dead. after 


a skirmish with the Indians, and: with a poisoned 
wound Having previously studied sarery 
Bngland, she, with an ardor and vigilance which 


only such a passion could inspire, saved hes lite 
by sucking his wounds, the only expedient that 
could have cfleeted it at the crisis be was in, and 


nursing him with searee a coverog from the sky 
for the space of six weeks. Daring this time 
she remained unsuspected by him, having dyed 
her shin with lime aud bark, and heeping 
tiin’s babit, still supperted by the 
hearing his unceasing 
gret for that 
tant olject of 


loa 
transport of 
aspirations of love and re 

dear, though (be then thong lt 
soul, berg 





hits hom 


captain dicd 
remains, and dying asseverations of con 
and prautude forthe unparalleled care aud 
rness of his nurse, the bearer of them; but 
recovering, they removed inte Philadelptia, 
Where, as soon as she found a clergyman te join 
her to him forever, she appeared as herself, the 
pricst accompanying ber Vhey lived tur the 
space of four years ina fonduess almost ideal to 
the present age of corruption, and that could 
only be interrupted by her declining health, the 
poison, net properly expelled, she had imbibed 
trom his wound undermining her constitution 
The knowledge he had of at, and regret at hav. 
ing been the occasion, affecting him still more 
sensibly, he died with a broken heart, at 
Johnstown, New York. She lived to return and 
implore forgiveness of her family, and died in 
consequence of pret and affection at the age ot 
twenty-six —hnglish paper. 


charged by 


With transmitting to her (liad the 
hus 
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A GOOD NIGHT. 


g 


BY C. A. L. 
Sleep sound, dear love! Though the winds be high, 
And the dark clouds drift threugh the troubled sky ; 
Though the rising waters foam and roar, 

And mournfully howl round the tortured shore ; 
11] sounds from thy slumbers be far away, 
And soft be thy dreams as a summer's day. 


Sleep sound! Though the world be weary with fears, 
And eyes that love thee be sad with tears, 


Yet never a sorrow break thy rest, 

And never a pang shoot through thy breast; 
No shadows pass o'er thy closed eyes, 

But their visions be visions of paradise. 


Sleep sound, sweet love!—Till the morning's light 
Leads up a new day with its fresh delight ; 

Till the welcome sun, as it mounts above, 

Recall thee to duty, and peace, and love— 

To a calm existence, untouched by strife, 

And the quiet round of a holy life! 





THE FUTURE, 
Shall I be left forgotten in the dust. 
When fate, relenting, lets the flower revive? 
Shall Nature's voice, to man alone unjust. 
Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope to live? 
Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive 
With disappointment, penury and pain 
No! heaven" s immortal spring shall yet arrive, 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright through the eternal years of love's triumphant 
reign. Beattie. 








LIFE. 
See how, beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
And foums and sparkles for awhile, 
And, murmuring, then subsides to rest. 
Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on time's eventful sea; 
And having swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity.—AnNon. 





TRUTH AND ERROR. 
Truth crushed to earth shall rise again— 
e eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. —Brvant. 





A Chronicle of | Of Spain, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE RELEASE. 














BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 
Dow Pepro of Castile, surnamed the Cruel, 
and rightly so called, satin his palace, toying 
with a tiny, pet spaniel. Dreamingly he caressed 
the little creature, little troubled apparently by 
any remembrance ot deeds of wanton cruelty and 
barbarity. His face would to a passing observer 
seem handsome, and perhaps even frank and 
good-natured. Look closer, supplicant, friend, 
servitor or foe! Mar those hard, unyielding 
lines about the mouth. Wait till he raises his 
eyes—those cruel, insincere and unpenetrable 
eyes. No softness of feeling, no generous im- 
pulse, will ever obscure or wipe away the cruelty, 
the almost fiendish wickedness, out of those 
large, dark eyes. With asmile as he watched 
the gambols of his pet, Don Pedro sat there, 
seemingly at ease with himself and all the world. 
Even now as he sat there so idly, so calmly, 
there passed to and fro in a noisome dungeon of 
that selfsame palace, a dungeon never gladdened 
by one ray of pure, unadulterated sunshine, one 
of the proudest, most chivalric noblemen of the 
realm, Don Garcilaso de La Vega, imprisoned 
three days since for some unknown cause. Mad- 
ame Rumor whispered many things ; to one, she 
said it was because La Vega refused to lend his 
aid to some unworthy act; to others, that Don 
Pedro’s eyes had fallen enviously on the beauti- 
ful wife of the imprisoned don, the peerless 
Donna Maria Coronel. Be that as it may, with 
his proud spirit chafing at the unworthy con- 
finement, Don Garcilaso pined in the gloomy 
dungeon for one sight of his wife’s loved face, one 
ray of God’s blessed sunshine. Only through 
two narrow slits in the deep masonry came any 
light, and that came filtered of all its. warmth, 
life and joy ; a pale, cheerless ray alone came—a 
grayish blue light fell across the floor with all the 
beautiful crimson and gold left behind on the 
outer wall of the prison. Even at sunrise and 
sunset, when all without the prison walls was 
bathed in a flood of crimson glory, the narrow 
bar of light resting on the floor and wall of that 
dark abode was only a dull, pale, reddish gray. 

Did no thought of the proud noble, once his 
friend, trouble the brain of Don Pedro? Appa- 
rently not, for he listlessly played with the little 
brown-haired spaniel. 

A door opened, the heavy drapery on the walls 
moved slightly, and Don Rodrigo entered with 
many a low obeisance. 

“Why come you, Don Rodrigo?” asked the 
king, in a tone of great annoyance. 

“A lady, sire, craves an interview.” 

“ Calamito so! Do you forget that it is our 
hour of ease ?” 

“No, 

“Then why intrude yourself with your un- 
welcome message upon us ?”” 

“The lady was urgent. 
admit of no delay.” 

“Know you it, Don Rodrigo ?” asked Don 
Pedro, watching the face ot his chamberlain 
warily. 


sire.” 


Her business will 





“No, sire. I questioned her, saying it was 
your hour for relaxation, and that would she en- 
trast it to me, I would place her request before 
the king.” 

“ What said she to that?” 

“My business is with Don Pedro himself.” 

“ Who is she!” 

“T cannot tell. 

“ Maldito! 
her begone, and return at some more fitting time 
We cannot admit her. Here, Tiria,” and, snap- 
ping his fingers the obedient spaniel sprang into 
his lap, and with the other Don Pedro 
waved his chamberlain away. 

Don Rodrigo paused, then 

“Your pardon, the lady bade me say this 
‘Tell Don Pedro that I never leave this palace 


She is closely veiled.” 
Are we never to be at rest?) Bid 


hand, 


said : 





till I have spoken with him, if 
seems determined.” 


ithe a year.” She 








Well, bring her here. 
shall she rue this forced interruption !"” 


“ Said she so! Dearly 
Biterly, 
vindictively were muttered these words. 
at- 
most immediately returned, leading a lady clad in 
rich black velvet embroidered with jet. The 
form was magnificent, but the face was hid by a 
double veil of crape. Leading the lady forward, 
Don Rodrigo bowed and withdrew, after casting 
a glance full of pity upon the woman who had 
come to ask anything from the cruel being who 
sat thus in the chair of state. 

“Your business, 


Don Rodrigo bowed and withdrew, and, 


senora! Our time is very 
precious.” 

“Pardon for my husband!” impetuonsly ex- 
claimed the lady, throwing aside the heavy veil 
and disclosing a face of matchless beauty, as she 
sunk on her knees before her monarch. 

“Tt cannot be granted, Donna Maria. Gar- 
cilosa de La Vega has offended us deeply.” And 
the king as he pronounced these words slowly, 
gazed with burning eyes upon the beautiful face 
before him. The exquisite color which had once 
tinted the cheeks was gone, the face was pale 
with weeping, but the dark eyes were bewitching 
still as they rested upon the monarch’s face plead- 
ing as plainly as words. Yes, the face was pale 
but it was beautiful still—still could be called the 
most exquisite face of the realm. 

“O, hear my prayer! Spare my husband! 
I know not his crime—he repents it! There 
must be some mistake, your majesty must have 
been deceived, for Garcilosa de La Vega never 
stooped todo an unworthy, disloyal act! Think 
of your mother! Would you see her kneeling 
as I kneel, pleading for a dear life, and bear to 
know that she would be refused? For the love 
of God, the merciful God above us, think better 
of your design.” 

“ You plead in vain,” calmly replied the king, 
yet he liked to gaze upon the agitated face, liked 
to look into those dark, pleading eyes. 

Poor woman! Did she know so little of the 
king, the cruel monarch, as to believe that he 
could be moved by thought of mother or sister, 
or that her tearful prayer would be heeded # 

“Grant me this one boon, a little boon from 
one so high as you, and I will pray tor you night 
and morning, on my bended knees, till my dy- 
ing day. If life must be the forfeit for the mis- 
deed, whatever it is, take mine. One life in the 
sight of God is as good as another, therefore, sire, 
take mine. Iam ready.” 

A strange light filled the eyes of the perfidious 
king. Some new thought had entered his brain. 
Rising from his chair he gently raised the weep- 
ing woman. : 

“ Rise up, senora, and dry your tears. Such 
devoted love should not remain unrewarded. Re- 
turn to your carriage. I will release your hus- 
band, and send him to you. A few minutes 
only shall elapse before he joins you. Wait in 
your carriage till he comes.” 

Maria Coronel fell at the feet of her sovereign, 
and kissed his hands rapturously. 

“ My life henceforth shall be devoted to you.” 

“Task only in return, that from this day forth 
you appear at our court from which you have of 
late absented yourself. Let us have the pleasure 
of seeing you daily.” 

“Your request, sire, shall be granted—small 
return to make for your kingly generosity.” 
And rising with exquisite grace, Donna Maria 
left the presence of the king, and with a heart 
beating with joy, love and hope, she seated her- 
self in her carriage to wait a few minutes—which 
should seem like hours for the coming of her 
adored lord. Blessings rest upon the king ! 

While Donna Maria Coronel waits in the 
street below, we will return ‘to the king. As 
soon as the lady had left, Don Pedro gave the 
following order : 

“Bring forth Don Garcilosa de La Vega. 
Lead him to the red room, where we will join 
him. This day we have granted him his 
freedom.” 

With eyes blinded by return to sunlight, La 
Vega was led through the sunny corridor to the 
spacious room, hung and carpeted with crimson, 
which was called the “red room.” Don Rod- 
rigo, who acted as conductor, said, in a whisper: 


“ The king grants you your freedom this day. 


Your wife has pleaded for 
woman's prayer ever 
Garcilosa ?”” 

“ Never before, nor now,” 
deep tones. 

Don Rodrigo turned pale, and, as he thrust La 
Vega, all chained as he was, into the room, he 
said, in a hoarse whisper : 

“God help you, Don Garcilosa, in this com- 
ing hour!” 

The same instant that the door closed behind 
La Vega, the king entered the room by an oppo- 
site door. Hastily crossing the floor he stood 
before the proud noble. 

“Has imprisonment tamed you, Don Garcil- 
osa? Will you now accede to my proposition ? 
Will you now take the gold I offer you, and fly 
the kingdom, leaving me your peerless wife! 
Maldito ! she is bewildering. Will you do that, 
or die ?” 

“Die.” 

“Then die!’ And the next moment there 
Was a step forward, a dull sound, a stifled groan, 
and La Vega fell forward—dead !" Four me- 
nials were summoned. those man- 
acles,”’ said Don Pedro, coolly wiping the sword 
with which he had just committed the dark 
deed. ‘* Remove those irons, and bear the body 
to Donna Maria Coronel, who waits for her 
spouse in a carriage below. Tell her the king 
has kept his promise, Don Garcilosa is released.” 

The men shuddered, but said never a word. 
Then silently raising the body in their arms, they 
hore it down stairs, out of that palace, guarded 
by no good angels, beneath the heavy y archway, 
out into the light, to the door of the carriage, 
where sat waiting the hopeful wife. 

“ The king has released Don Garcilosa. 
has kept his promise.” 

bearers, in a deep v 


it. When was 
granted before, Don 


came the answer, in 


* Remove 


He 
Thus said one of the 





e. 

Heaven's blessing rest upon him! What do 

I see’ almost shrieked Donna Maria as she 

bent forward, and saw that her husband came 

not walking, but borne in the arms of four men. 
Is he ill?” * 


“ No, senora, he is well, God help you!” 

As the men lowered the body, Donna Mana 
comprehended the fearful truth. 
sionate sob burst from her as she kissed the cold 
lips of her dead husband. 
could not repress their tears as they saw 
hopeless face of the young wite. The 
man stood by the door, waiting for the order to 
drive on. Suddenly Donna Maria raised her 
head, passed her hands across her face, then 
quietly stepped from the carriage and entered the 
palace. 


One deep, pas- 


Even the stern men 
the 
coach- 


calmly walk into the place from which had come 
so much desolation. 

“She seeks her death.” 

“ Or his.” 

Bold as Don Pedro was, he fairly trembled as, 
without being announced, 
warning, Dorna Maria Coronel, with her white 


| face and gleaming eyes entered the apartment, 


| 





and stood before him, 
made the blood curdle round his heart: 

“ T waited patiently.” 

“T know it.” 

“T waited for the living, not the dead. 
dead only came, and Iam here, vile monarch, to 
demand the soul you sent on its upward flight.” 

“Tt is with its God.” 

“Hush, do not dare to take that name on your 
lying lips. I know you now. More cruel than 
death, more deceitful than life, Don Pedro, I 
from this moment know you. Rightly are you 
named the cruel. Dare you tell me why you did 
this deed ¢” 

““Ay. The end justifies the means—nay, not 
only justifies the means, but sanctifies them. 
Love of you, beautiful Maria Coronel, made me 
eommit the act you so condemn.” 

The whole form before him grew rigid, rigid as 
marble, the head drooped, and the white lids 
closed slowly over the glorious eyes. Motionless 
for some minutes, Donna Maria stood there till 
Don Pedro feared she was dead. Suddenly she 
raised her head, and in a lew voice, the strange- 
ness of which did not strike the ear of the faith- 
less monarch, she said : 

“You did wrong. It was not necessary to 
stain your hands with blood.” And at the word 
she shuddered, inwardly. ‘ Who would not, 
what woman would not feel elevated, honored 
beyond all others,to feel that, disregarding all the 
most sacred ties, all the holiest, purest feelings, 
if her king had stooped to bless her with his 
love? You wrong womankind if you think she 
would not bless you. Let me go home and bury 
my dead, and make a show of mourning, and 
then I will return to court, ready and willing to 
be wooed by one who has dared everything, even 
eternal damnation, for my sake. Fareweli !” 

Thus speaking, Donna Maria turned, and ab- 
ruptly left the king, who could scarcely believe 
that he had made such an easy conquest. The 
guard, waiting still beside that carriage, turned 
pale, and crossed themselves as Donna Maria 
Coronel came out beneath the heavy archway 
into the glad sunlight which fell upon a white, 
worn face, out of which the eyes flashed with a 
deep and fearful purpose. What was it that sat 
beside the peaceful La Vega, on whose face 
rested the calm of death? Was it a dead thing ? 
So it might seem save for those gleaming eyes. 
God help the heart-broken woman ! 





In the same room where, one month ago, sat 
Don Pedro of Castile toying with his-little span- 
iel, now sat Donna Maria Coronel. Beautiful, 
very beautiful is her face, the wealth of hair, the 
dark, flashing eyes, and the glittering, pearly 
teeth showing so daintily between the red lips; 
but where is the soul that used to give such 
beauty and softness to the large eyes, and lend 
such sweetness to the small mouth? Gone, alas ! 
A servant enters. 

“The king will wait upon you in an hour, 
senora.” 

The proud head bent in token of assent, and 
the usher withdrew. 

As soon as he was gone, Donna Maria sprang 
to her feet and tossed her beautiful arms above 
her head with a smothered cry of grief, despair 
and hate. 

“ Yes, he will come. Three days have I been 
in this cursed place, the walls of which seem to 
crush me. For three days I have endured the 
visits of that monster—murderer! Why could 
Inot kill him with a glance of my eyes? It 
cannot last! In an hour he comes—the serpent ! 
I will crush him.” Throwing herself on her 
knees, she prayed: “QO, Father in heaven! 
Blessed Mary, receive this weary heart! Wash 
out its sins, and take it tothy home !” 

Rising, she went to her mirror and arranged 
her toilet. ‘Then she placed upon a small silver 
salver three exquisitely wrought golden goblets, 
each of which she filled with rich crimson wine. 
That done, she threw herself into a deep chair 
and waited the coming of her royal lover. He 
came, and she nerved herself to meet him. 

“Delight of my heart!’? Don Pedro ex- 
claimed, as he seated himself on a stool and 
looked fondly into her eyes. ‘“ The hours are 
shod with lead when away from Dost miss 
me, my beautiful bird, when I am away ” 

* You; sive.” 

“ Methinks thou art cold, this day! Has aught 
come to trouble thee since I lett ¢” 

“A trifle only. I am foolish to be vexed at 
such a thing.” 

“ What is it, my jewel ?”’ 

“My maid Andrea broke a bottle of precious 
cordial I had, and which I intended to offer your 
majesty. Lost all but a few drops, poured into 
those tiny glasses ; not enough hardly for a taste 
is lett.” 

“Tush, tush! let not such a silly thing grieve 
I will straightway drink up the contents 
of those fairy glasses, and set them away out of 
‘and then you will forget that you 


you. 


you. 


your sight ; 
were ever annoyed.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Don Pedro, 
who was as gluttonous and sensual as he was 


cruel, rose, approached the table and drank off | 


the contents of the three goblets. As he did so, 
standing with his back tarned towards Donna 


| Maria, a strange smile flashed over her face, 


| 


then a deadly paleness, and she made a move- 


| ment as if she would prevent him from drnk- 


The men wondered as they saw her so | 


without a word of 


and said, in tones which | 


The | 
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With 
Don Pedro turned to his beautiful lady- 


ing; but she hesitated, and it was done 
a smile, 


love and said 


| 
| 


* Indeed, now, I can scarcely quarrel with you 


for fecling vexed at Andrea’s carelessness, for it 


was true ambrosia, nectar fit for the gods 
Surely, it Was so delicious, it must be the elixir 
of life!” 

“Itis called so, sire. May it prove so to 
you!" 


So speaking Donna Maria rose, and approach- 
ing the king, she suddenly seized a jewel-hilted 
dagger which he always wore, and as suddenly 
plunged it deep into her heart and fell at_ his 
feet. 

“ Great God! 
done !” 

“Done! Sent my soul to join that of Don 
Garcilosa de la Vega, loved husband and loyal 
subject. Did you dream that I could look upon 
you with other feelings than hate ! 
not that my spirit has writhed at sight of you ! 
I waited only till I could have my revenge. 
The cordial you drank, false being ! cruel mon- 
ster! murderer! was truly the elixir of life, but 
not of this life! It was—poisoned ! 
linger—may live—yet—for weeks—months—or 


Maria Coronel, what have you 


Know you 


You may 


years—but it will—surely—kill you—and while 
—you live—it will—make—lite—a curse to—you 
—Father forgive—me—forgive—” 

And so she died! Judge her not too harshly. 
Misery had turned her brain, and she lived only 
to be revenged. 

With a shrek of pain and rage, Don Pedro 
the Cruel rushed from the room. Donna Maria 
Coronel’s words were true—his life became a 
curse. He lived, however, to perpetrate many 
dark deeds—fully equal to the one which he com- 
mitted in regard to Don Garcilosa de La Vega 
—the fearfully fulfilled promise of Tus Reve 








APPEARANCES TO LET. 


A female usurer has been prosecuted for extor- 
tion in Paris, and of the revelations, on the trial, 
the following is a part: Mdlte. Leveque had a 
partner, in the shape of an old infantry officer 
of the name of St. C irque, who used to act 
an intermediate agent between certain of her 
“clients” and herself. The kind of business 
will best appear from the followit [ 
a business letter to his fair assoc f you 
have a diamond ring worth five hundred franc 8, 
I know a young man who wants one to 
society. He would rent it for twenty francs a 
month. Another friend of mine wants a tive- 
hundred-dollar note, just to show off when he 
opens his eard-case. He would rent it for 
twenty-five franes a month.”—Lyons paper. 














A BRAVE JEW. 


An instance of intrepidity is related by the 
Bombay ‘Times. It appears that while a party 
of fifty persons of the Jewish community were 
engaged in conversation, previous to prayer, Mr. 
Reuben unwittingly roused from its repose a 
large cobra di capello, which at once pounced 
upon the intruder. Eluding its grasp, the young 
man caught the cobra in the middle of its body, 
but it darted off with a violent jerk, and again 
turned upon its assailant. Mr. Reuben, how- 
ever, held the cobra a second time in his hand, 
and giving ita swing in the air, struck its head 
against the ground several times, and killed the 
dangerous reptile, much to the admiration of the 
Jewish gentlemen present on the spot. 





MORALS OF SORROW. 


But for the sorrows of the heart, where would 
the affections find their strength‘ Our virtues, 
like the aromatic shrubs of the forest, only give 
out their sweets when their leaves are bruised and 
trampled. He who has not felt of sorrow, may 
be scarcely said to have known love ; since the 
most precious joys of the soul arise ‘from sym- 
pathies that are seldom known till they are 
sought, and never sought till they are necessary 
to soothe an infirmity or satisfy a “need.—Simms. 


Filo loral Department, 





{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


O Spring! to me thou ever wert most dear, 
Though luscious fruit nor geiden grain are thine ; 
But youth, the earnest of the coming year, 
Sheds o'er thy beauteous face a ray “Uiwine. 
And more than for thy beauty thee I prize— 
Since beauty fades like hues of Gaating day: 
Hope speaks me onward through thy beaming eyes, 
As in the rosy hours that time hax stolen away. 
Cartes Henry St. Joan. 





Sowing Flower-Seeds—Shrubbery. 

Hardy seeds should not be sown in the open ground 
until the frost is wholly gone; and before doing #0, the 
garden-beds should be well dry, and some manure at the 
same time given, unless this was done in the «pring. No 
time is aaved by too early gardening in the spring; on 
the contrary, until the ground is dry enough to be friable 
and easily worked, it bakes together after nm Z. as the 
warm weather advances—and the seed, instead of germi- 
nating, becomes encased in a covering of clayey texture, 
impervious almost te the influences of the elements neces- 
sary for ite growth. The true way to have a flower-garden 
gay early in the year is, to raise some half-hardy and 
hardy sceds in a hot-bed.—Shrubberies and plots of orna- 
mental trees should now be attended! to. and dng between, 
either with a spade or fork. The surface of the ground 
should be left rather rough after digging. which admits 
the air more freely, and prevents the san and rain from 
quickly rendering it compact again. The edgings of the 
garden-walks should also be attended to, and as soon as 
the walks themselves are dry enoogh, they should be 
swept and rolled. All deciduous struts should be looked 
after, and if the growth be too much, they should be cut 
back before they shoot inte flower 








Rose-Cuttings for Propagation. 

The proper time to take rose-cuttings from the mother 
plant is when the sap isin full motion, in order that, in 
returning by the bark, it may form « callus, from whence 
the roots proceed. As this callus, or ring of spongy mat- 
ter, is generally best formed in rhpened wood, the catting 
should be selected from seach wood only as has ripened, 
and which always bas the greatest temlency to make 
roots. This is the true principle for the choice of cuttings 
They should be from two to four inches in length, having 
at least three eyes at the lower end. which should be cut 
smooth at the bottom. Insert the 
cutting in a good bank aand or loam, finely sifted. from 
one to two inches deep, pressing the sand of loam grntiy 
around the same with the hand 
tion, and give gentle sprioklings of water 
them from heavy winds 


directly under an eve 


Place in & shady situa- 
protecting 
In three or four weeks they will 
have rooted, when they may be removed to pets, again 
shaded and watered gently till they have taken fresh root, 
when they may be re-potted or plauted out 


Topiary. 

The art of cutting yews and other trees into curious 
shapes, by putting wire frame-works over them 
clipping the trees in the desire’ form Th art was prar 
tised to such an extent im ancient Kome. that the word 
topiarist was used as synonymous with that for gariener 


aod then 
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| & gallant captain coming aloug, persuaded 
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Mester's Vicnic, 


In a quiet country village in the thr west 








there lives a family which rejoices in t ‘ 
end aristocratic name of Builak wo 
family also at ome time reper in the habit of av oe 
hureh as late as they conveniently could and as 


pew ts situated wear to the chance 
tracted considerable potice. and 

of the congregation 
happened to be the Dsl chapteref Nuw 
the cursing of Israel by Baalam * Jus 
had attered the works Prepare me bh 
seven Of the Bullock family entered 


they 


liste 







The unavod 
supposed 
whole chureh 


was, as tay have been 
throughout the 
even the clerg) 






strange cotncidence have, since that Sunday, 
punctual in their attendance at church 


been more 


Ata ball one evening a plain « 
engaged @ pretty coquette for the 


‘try gentleman had 


‘ee WeAt dance. but 





the lads te 
f himself 
at teal pesened wonky 





abandon her previous engagement in favor 
The plain yeoman, overhearing all th 
a frigid indifference moved toward a card-tabie. and sat 
down to play a game of whist) The captain, in a few 
minutes aflerwards stepped up to the lady aud excused 
himself, as he was engaged 
getten. The coquette, 





to another that he had for 
miuveh chagrined, approwe ties 
whist-table in he Ure her fret partuer and said 
“1 believe, Mr. B—, itis time to take our position.” 
The olt-fashioned suitor, in the act of dividing a pack for 
the next dealer, courteousiy replied No. madam, | 
mean to keep my position—ladies shuttle, cut 











Rev. Mr. S—— had travelled far to pre 
gation at — = After the sermon he waite 
ly expecting some one of the brethren to iuvite him home 
“to dinner. In this he was disappointed One and ap 
other departed, until the house Was aluvost as empty as 
the miuister’s stomach. Sumiuoning resolution, 
he waiked up to an elderly gentleman, aud gravely said, 

“Will you go home with me to-day for dinner, brother? 
™ w here do you live’ —* About twenty mitles frou here, 
sir. — ©,” said the nan, coloring, but yy 
home with’ me." Thank you—I will, cheerfully 
After that time the 1 Miiuister Was HO more troubled in Usat 
place about dinuer 





h to a congre 
Very pationt 
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An amusing scene oecurred at the railroad depot tn 
Dayton, Obie, 





strings, and when remoustrated with for lis rudeness and 
lack of good breeding, only laughed the louder, saying 
the old fellow looked so" dooeed funny Ab length 
some one informed him that the old nan was none otner 

1 that he was 
hh puppies 
as he had proved himself to be ‘tt is needless to add 
that the young man was Mistautly seized with o strong 
desire tu imbibe 






About a dozen years ago a respectable Trish military 
company was organized we Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
named the Jackson Musketeers During tts brief ex- 
istence they met to spend @ social evening After the 
supper was disposed of a wt member was called 
up to speak, and 

“Mr. Prisidint, 1 am ne spect maker, but will give 
you @ sintiment—* The Jackson Musketeers! equa: to 
none; the dast on the field, and the frst to leave! 

It is needless to add that be intended to say that the 
company was equalled $y none; the fit ou the fel, and 
the (ast to leave 












An eccentric friend stepped inte a store, which shall be 
nameless, whe wi brethren’ were doing « 
i * said our friend. “you 
rcousins in, bsee "The young merchant said 
nothing. but looked mad. Our friend stepped out, but 
in a few minutes returned, after the sable customers had 
departed. “1 hope you wout take offence at what 1 re 
uarked just now,” sakl he. O,n0.” said the uw 
“1 never take offence at anything )ou say” 
it,” replied our quizzer, ** the niggers are as mad 5 
be.” And then be sioped, narrowly uiissing a tying 
yardstick. 





a, Mr. — 









Ducrow was once teaching a boy te go through a ditfi- 
cult act of horsemanship in the character of a poge, and 
the boy being timid, his minster applied the whip to bim 
unmercifully. ph Griuaidi wae standing by, aod 
looked very seric couside ring his vocation. “You 
see, remarked Duerow to Joey, * that it is nec exary te 
make an unpression On these young fellows ve ry 
likely,” answered Grimaldi, ** but it ean hardly be neces- 
sary to make the whack» so bard.’ 





One day last summer the passers-by of a fancy-cake 
bakery in a Western town were mystified by the following 
card, hung at the window: 

WEEDING CAKE 

Every person passing stopped to read it, and wondered 
at its meaning. In about a week it was altered by the 
scratching out of one of the e's, and it now tells Clie pasa 
ers-by that they have weding cake to sell 


A reverend gentleman, who lives less than a thousand 
miles from ** somewhere, has a daughter now in ber filth 
year. While in his study, 4 few days ago, prepanng bis 
sermon for the coming Sunday, be was luterrupted by the 
entrance of his little “bud of promise” who, with ap 
anxious, inquiring look, said, ‘Papa, what was Moser's 
Wife's name?” and then added, instautly, “1 know she 
was a Miss Jethro, papa, but what was ber other name!” 








* Boss, I want twenty-five cents,’ said a jour printer 
to his ewploy er. 

* Twenty-five cents! 

© Next Tuesda: 

“So soon ax that? You can’t have it’ I've told you 
often that when you were in want of so large a su of 
money, you must give me at least four Weeks uotice 


How soon do you want it, Juke’ 


A gentleman who has just returned from Albany, where 
he suceeeded in lobbying a bill p he was perom 
ally interested. through the legislature Well 
persuade them to pass your bill’ we asked of lim 

* Yes,” said he, pulang out bis pocket-Look, © 
swayded them 





purse- 

The most attentive man to busine 
he who wrote on his shop-door, © Gone to bury my wife 
—returo im half an heur Ile was ne reintion to the 
lawyer who put upon his Officestowr, * Be back ta five 
™ ‘and returned only after a pleasure-trip of three 


we ever hnew was 





A saucy young chap happening to walk down town be- 





hind a fat “Aunt Dinah. sueeged Like a ney Aunt 
Dinah turned herseif round, and contemptnously ex 
a A, me! who's been a givin’ our little dog 








suull 


“ Henry, you ought tebe ashamed tothrow bread away 
like that. You may waut it some day 

Well, mother, would 1 stand any better el 
getting it then, if l should eat it ap new’ 


ance of 


An officer was lately sent to Springt 
Mrs. Thayer, alias Burnett, te attend 
ed, saying that be had summoned Mis 
Alias Burnett could not be foaud 


id t) summonea 
int) He return 
Thayer but 





Reading a sporting paper. a lad found the letters P. K 
(Prize King), and asked bis fither what they menat The 
old gentleman replied, Pognacious Kuflanisu 
was right 
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